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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 


A GREAT revision of a GREAT book! 


Teachers in more than 2,000 
schools are already enthusiasti- 
cally using this new twentieth 


edition. The following are a few 





of the typical unsolicited com- 
ments regularly coming from 


these teachers. 





“We like the fine way every step of bookkeeping is picture 
tions simple and explicit.”’ 


“There is no need for me to go into detail enumerating the in 
book, but I do want to commend you on Chapter 4. The intro 
journals in this chapter eliminates many anticipatory qu 


the students and leads to faster learning.”’ 
‘My students certainly enjoy the new text, and it is f the most complet 
and thorough texts I have ever had the pleasure of using. It is so carefully 
worded, and so easily understood.” 
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6th Edition 


Applied Business _,,.,,, 
-- . 5-Ste 
Arithmetic PO ny 


. Functional, practical, 
By Curry and Piper concrete approach 
. Step-by-step explanation 


f h 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC presents the subject —— 


of problem. 
in a thoroughly functional manner. Deposit tickets, . The illustrative example of 
check stubs, bank statements, budgets, sales com each process or new type 
; of problem. 
missions, accounting statements, and many other types ; 
. Regular cumulative re- 


of applications are used to make the fundamental view. 


ve ental ; ; 
Every fundamental . Immediate practice 
process is emphasized through some functional use. — drills and prob- 
ems. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a nation-wid« 
record of popularity behind it. We now offer you a 
thoroughly revised and improved textbook that has been 
brought up to date in every detail. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks and achievement tests. 
A complete key of solutions and a manual of teaching 
suggestions are furnished to every instructor using this 


book. 
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National Professional Unity in Business Education 
Is an Imperative Need 


National professional unity in business education is a necessity if essential 
progress is to be made in coping with current problems of relationship with the q 
broad fields of education and of business. While it is proper and desirable to 
build this professional unity by affiliation of existing associations, in which 
respect substantial progress has already been accomplished, it is even more 
important that these associations, regardless of affiliation, work together in 
dealing with large professional problems of national and mutual concern. 

An urgent need for such national unity of action has arisen in the present 
situation of decidedly inadequate provision of business and distributive educa- 
tion services in the United States Office of Education for the public and private 
secondary and collegiate schools of this country. These services should be for 
both federally aided and nonfederally aided programs, youth education and . 
adult education, day and evening schools, employed and pre-employed business : 
groups, part-time and full-time programs, and pre-service and in-service busi- 
ness teachers. Probably never has the need of adequate USOE services been | 
more pressing than at the present time. And this regrettable situation exists 
in the face of the fact that enrollments in business and distributive education 
constitute one of the major groups in American schools. 
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? The United States Commissioner of Education fortunately has taken a : 
decisive step to determine a wise course of action for the whole program of voca- 
tional education in the United States Office of Education, including the crucial f 
rob- problem of sufficient business and distributive education services. He has ap- 


pointed four chief state school officers and four state directors of vocational 
education to comprise a committee of eight with authority to make a compre- 
hensive study of the vocational education program, involving a reconsideration 
of the Federal aid legislation, the organization and services of the Division of 
Vocational Education in the United States Office of Education, and the pro- 
cedures and regulations used by this division in relation to the states and terri- 
tories. 

At the conclusion of a conference on last November 5 with the United States 
Commissioner of Education by the Committee on Federal Relations of the 
United Business Education Association, the Commissioner requested that this 
committee present its deliberations to the newly appointed committee of eight. 

It is gratifying to know that this UBEA committee has now been expanded 
into a Joint Committee on Federal Relations in Business Education in which 
several national and regional associations of business education are represented. 
This concerted action is probably the most encouraging and significant pro- 
fessional development that has occurred in a long time. It is of utmost im- 
portance that at least all our national and regional associations should arrange 
to have representation in this Joint Committee on Federal Relations. 
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Paul S. Lomax, president of United Business Education 
Association; New York University, New York City. 
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Voeational Status of Business 
Edueation Graduates 


by JOHN W. TABB, AHRENS TRADE HIGH SCHOO! 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


This is a summary of a portion of a thesis completed in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Education at the University of Louisville, Kentucky. 


When a student considers majoring in the 
business education course in high school he 
should be provided with a clear picture of the 
occupational possibilities of a graduate in 
this field. Information on the vocational 
status of business education graduates in 
their incipient years of employment should 
be available. School administrators, business 
teachers, and vocational counselors can ob- 
tain guidance information from a survey of 
the experiences of recent graduates to aid 
the student in making his choice of a course 
of study. 

This article presents a summary of a sur- 
vey of the vocational status of recent busi- 
ness education graduates at Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. A por- 
tion of the questionnaire used in the survey 
was devised to determine the nature of the 
employment of graduates in the immediate 
years after graduation from high school. 

TECHNIQUE. Business education graduates 
of Ahrens in 1948, 1949, and 1950 were 
selected for the follow-up study. The ques- 
tionnaire was mailed in May, 1951, to 148 
girls and 6 boys. Results of the survey were 
based on the answers received from 100 of 
the 149 graduates who received the question- 
naire. There was a total of 167 graduates of 
the business education course for the three 
years. Questionnaires were not mailed to 
18 of the graduates, since it was impossible 
to verify their present address. 

The permanent school record was used to 
obtain the last known address of each of the 
graduates, the name of parents, and the tele- 
phone number of parents. These addresses 
were then verified by the use of the city 
directory and the telephone directory. All 
graduates listed in the telephone directory 
were telephoned in advance of mailing the 
questionnaire to explain the purpose of the 
survey. These telephone calls also assured 
the proper routing of the questionnaires. 
The letter that accompanied the question- 
naire was signed by the principal of the 
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school, and a stamped envelope with the 
school address was enclosed. Graduates 
listed in the telephone directory who failed 
to return the questionnaire within two weeks 
were called again to emphasize the impor- 
tance of returning it. 

This technique produced a return on the 
questionnaire of 66 per cent of the 1948 
graduates, 60 per cent of the 1949 graduates, 
and 73 per cent of the 1950 graduates. 
Another reason for the large percentage of 
returns was the fact that these recent gradu- 
ates still had a definite interest in helping 
their school. 

The mean I. Q. of the entire group used 
in the survey was 105.5. There was a differ- 
ence of only five-tenths of a point between 
the mean I. Q. of the total group and the 
mean I. Q. of those who answered the ques- 
tionnaires. A return of the questionnaires 
by 67 per cent of the 149 graduates would 
indicate that a broad sampling had been 
obtained. The similarity of the mean I. Q. 
of the total group and the group that an- 
swered would also tend to indicate that the 
information received was representative of 
the entire group. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS. ‘The large 
majority of the graduates used their office 
training to earn a living. Upon graduation, 
94 of the 100 graduates were employed in 
work that required the skills they had ob- 
tained in the business education course. One 
graduate married immediately after gradu- 
ation and devoted her time to making a 
home. Two of the graduates entered schools 
of advanced training and used their office 
training on part-time jobs. Three of the 
graduates were employed in occupations 
other than office work. 

After periods of one, two, and three years, 
many of the graduates were still employed 
as office workers. Three years after gradu- 
ation from high school 22 of the thirty-one 
1948 graduates were employed in office 
work, six were housewives, two were attend- 
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ing school, and one was unemployed because 
of poor health. Of the twenty-six 1049 gradu- 
ates, 19 were employed in an office, five were 
housewives, one was attending school, and 
one was employed in work other than office 
work. Forty of the forty-three 1950 gradu- 
ates were employed in office work and three 
were housewives. 

In May, 1951, 71 per cent of the 1948 
graduates, 73 per cent of the 1949 graduates, 
and 93 per cent of the 1950 graduates were 
still employed as office workers. These data 
would indicate that most of the graduates 
were working in the occupational area for 
which they were trained in high school. The 
influx of business activity since the beginning 
of World War II brought about a favorable 
situation for high school graduates who were 
seeking office employment. Under normal 
business conditions the number of office jobs 
open to high school graduates would be 
reduced. 

The stability of the office employees during 
their period of employment prior to May, 
1951, was shown by these facts. Of the 28 
office workers who graduated in 1948, sixteen 
were working for their original employer, 
nine had worked for two employers, and 
three had worked for three different em- 
ployers. Over 57 per cent of the full-time 
office workers from the class of 1948 were 
employed in the same organization that 
hired them upon graduation. 


Fourteen of the 24 graduates in 1949 were 
still employed by their first employer, eight 
held positions with two different establish- 
ments, and two were working for their third 
employer. Fifty-eight per cent of the 1949 
graduates who had office positions were with 
their original employer. 

There were 24 office workers of the 42 
graduates in the class of 1950 who were with 
their initial employer, fifteen had held posi- 
tions with two organizations, and two had 
worked for three employers. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the 1950 graduates had not 
changed jobs since completing their high 
school course. Since the majority of the 
graduates will remain with their first em- 
ployer for several years, it is important that 
the students be guided in the selection of a 
place for employment. 

The reasons for changing from one em- 
ployer to another were given on the question- 
naire. Some of the graduates gave more than 
one reason for changing jobs. The most fre- 
quent reasons given for changing employers 
were: (1) Limited opportunity for advance- 
ment, (2) Insufficient pay, and (3) Dissatis- 
faction with working conditions. 

Limited opportunity for advancement was 
listed as one of the reasons for changing jobs 
by 18 of the 40 graduates who had changed 
employment one or two times. Fifteen 
checked insufficient pay as a reason for 
changing jobs, 11 were dissatisfied with 


JOB CLASSIFICATION OF THE GRADUATES TABULATED BY YEAR OF 
GRADUATION FROM THE BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AT AHRENS TRADE HIGH SCHOOL 


Jos CLASSIFICATION 
Stenographer 
Secretary 
Typist 
General clerk 
Bookkeeper 
Billing clerk 


Comptometer operator 
Cashier 


File clerk 


Payroll clerk 
Medical stenographer 
Cost clerk roe 
Assistant publicity director 
Telephone operator 
Part-time office work 
Other 
Not employed 

Total. . 
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working conditions, and 5 were employed on 
a temporary basis. Other miscellaneous 
reasons were given in 11 instances. 

Many of the graduates were hired in 
smaller business organizations. The oppor- 
tunity for a promotion in an office with a 
small working force is quite often limited. 
The two major causes given for changing 
employers, limited opportunity for advance- 
ment and insufficient pay, could have re- 
sulted from the fact that many of the gradu- 
ates were employed in smaller offices. 

The graduates who were doing office work 
at the time of the survey were working in 
almost every type of business organization. 
Fifty-one of the 81 office employees were 
working for service-type organizations. Fif- 
teen of the office workers were working for 
manufacturing concerns, 11 for retailers, and 
4 for wholesalers. Of the 51 graduates em- 
ployed by service-type organizations, the 
largest number, 12, were employed by in- 
surance companies. These data would indi- 
cate that there are more openings for the 
business education graduates in the rela- 
tively smaller service-type organization than 
in the manufacturing, retailing, or whole- 
saling concerns. A service-type business was 
considered to be an organization that pro- 
vided the public with services rather than 
supplying a product. The manufacturer, re- 
tailer, and wholesaler were establishments 
that supplied products to the public, either 
directly or indirectly. 

The job classification of the 100 graduates 
who answered the questionnaire is shown in 
the table on page 389. The job classification 
includes the present job title of the graduate 
or the job title on the last position held. 
Twenty-three of the graduates were em- 
ployed as stenographers, and 18 graduates 
had moved into positions as secretaries. 
There was an implication that many of the 
stenographers move rather quickly into posi- 
tions as secretaries. Of the 43 graduates in 
1956, 13 were stenographers and 4 had the 
title of secretary. Of the 1948 and 1949 
graduates, 10 were classified as stenographers 
and 14 as secretaries. 

Employees classified as typists made up a 
significant number of the office workers. 
There were 17 of the 100 graduates who were 
classified as typists, 11 were employed as 
general clerks, 8 of the workers were classified 
as bookkeepers, and 7 as billing clerks. Two 
graduates were classified as comptometer 
operators, 2 cashiers, 1 file clerk, 1 assistant 
publicity director, and 1 telephone operator. 
Of the remaining six graduates, 2 were work- 
ing in an office part-time while attending 
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school, 3 were working in other occupations, 
and 1 was unemployed because of poor 
health The favorable employment con |i- 
tions for high school graduates was again 
indicated. Many of the graduates had 
worked into secretarial positions with legs 
office experience than would usually be 
expected of secretaries. 

conc.Lusions. The following conclusions 
were reached as a result of this study: 

1. Ninety-four per cent of the graduates 
were employed immediately after graduation 
in positions within the occupational area of 
their high school training. 

2. Approximately 57 per cent of the 1948, 
1949, and 1950 graduates were still employed 
by their original employer at the time of this 
survey in May, 1951. 

3. The graduates who have changed from 
one employer to another have done so in 
most cases for one or more of these reasons: 
Limited opportunity for advancement, in- 
sufficient pay, or dissatisfaction with work- 
ing conditions. 

4: The fact that 51 of the 81 graduates em- 
ployed at the time of the survey were work- 
ing for service-type businesses indicates that 
there are more openings for relatively inex- 
perienced office workers in this type of busi- 
ness. 

5. The most frequent job titles of the 
graduates in their early years of employ- 
ment are: stenographers, secretaries, typists, 
and general clerks. 

6. The results of this survey indicate that 
the graduates have been employed in the 
field of their major training in high school. 
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The purpose of our Typing Club is to in- 
crease the student’s knowledge and skill of 
typing by allowing the student to make 
practical use of it through actual applica- 
tion. Membership in our Typing Club is 
restricted to students who have had at least 
one semester of typing. The membership is 
limited to 20 students who are selected on 
the basis of their grades and leadership 
ability. 

After the new members have been selected 
and duly initiated they are required to make 
out their program of studies in order that a 
schedule may be set up indicating their 
availability for extra typing. When the 
schedule showing the student’s free periods 
is completed, it is posted on a bulletin board 
so that in a glance we can see which period 
a student is available for club typing. 

The following is a list of school depart- 
ments that help furnish material in keeping 
with the functional purpose of the club. 

orrice: Typing for the office comes first 
on the priority list. The Typing Club types 
in the names, addresses, sections, and grades 
on students’ program cards for every home- 
room in the school. In addition, perfect 
attendance certificates are also typed at the 
close of the semester. Sometimes the assist- 
ant principal has postal cards to be typed 
which announce P.T.A. meetings, and this 
is taken care of promptly by the club 
members. 

SCHOOL PAPER: Work on the school paper 
is next on the list. Students who have an 
excellent record in accuracy are selected to 
type the stencils and run copies off on the 
duplicating machine. They not only type 
the stencils and material from written notes 
of students gathered from the homerooms, 
but they also proofread their copies before 
they are ready to type the stencil. 
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A Typing Club in Junior 
High School Can Be 
Functional 


by JOHN E. SZABO 
WEST TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Szabo believes that typing students should be given 
an opportunity to apply their skill and knowledge to 
actual job situations. 

taken by the Typing Club in his school. 


He describes the projects under- 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: This department 
can always be counted upon to furnish work 
for the Typing Club. Once a year all poems 
that have been selected for the Poetry 
Contest are neatly typed. English themes of 
personal experience are arranged, corrected, 
and typed. At the close of the semester, the 
results of departmental tests are typed in 
tabulated forms on blanks furnished by the 
Board of Education. 

DRAMATICS DEPARTMENT: It sponsors an 
operetta performance twice a year in the 
school auditorium. The Typing Club mem- 
bers spend time typing as many as eight 
carbon copies of the entire script for the 
operetta. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT: ‘This department 
requires the services of our club members 
when the cast of characters, scenes, and 
acknowledgments have to be typed for the 
printed program of the operetta. These 
programs are typed on quarter sections of 
the typing paper in order to facilitate the 
printing of them by groups of students. 

ART DEPARTMENT: For this department our 
club typed two notebooks of 25 pages each, 
containing a biographical presentation of 
famous artists. These notebooks are typed 
in manuscript form with title page, table of 
contents, and index. 

CAFETERIA: Daily menus are typed by our 
club members. Sometimes the club members 
type special student-lunch notices that are 
posted at the entrance to the cafeteria. The 
cafeteria manager has a special weekly sales 
report form that is typed by our students 
and submitted to the Board of Education. 
The club has typed a 5-page booklet out- 
lining the duties of cafeteria employees. 
A memo form of instructions to employees, 
in packs of 50, were completed as one of the 
club projects. Finally, our members type a 
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long inventory form for the semester with 
two carbons. The variable spacer has been 
used many times in order to insert the neces- 
sary information within narrow lines of the 
inventory report. 

BOOK ROOM: Our members are asked to 
work on book cards upon which are typed 
the name of the book, the author, and the 
number of the book. These cards are placed 
in the pockets of the books when the books 
are issued to the students. Cards are typed 
for books in all subjects and grades. Book 
inventory cards are then typed for teachers 
showing information as to the number of 
books charged, returned, and kept by them. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT: ‘This de- 
partment submits written information from 
which our club members type objective 
tests. These tests include material to be 
used for mechanical drawing, shop, and 
printing classes. Number writing is required 
on many of these tests. 

SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: Objective tests for 
this department are typed. A final objective 
test in junior first aid, the first of its kind 
ever made in the city, covering the entire 
textbook, was typed by a member of the 
club. This test with carbon copies was sent 
to the local Red Cross chapter. Index cards 
containing science definitions were also typed 
for the department. 

VISUAL AIDS DEPARTMENT: Once a week, 
usually on Fridays, this department sends 
in a list of films to be typed. Our students 
type this list on a special form, the number, 
title, parts, and length of time in running of 
each film, and then the list is posted on the 
office bulletin board for the teachers’ use. 
At the end of the semester, on another 
special form to be sent to the Board of Edu- 
‘ation, our members type the name of the 
films selected by various departments, the 
teacher’s name, and the first and second 
choice dates on which they are to be shown 
for the coming semester. 

STUDENT councIL: The Council comes to 
us with a request to type the names of their 
representatives and the alternate representa- 
tives. In other instances, the Council has 
the club type the minutes of their meeting, 
initiation ritual, and list of new officers 
elected for the coming term. 

NEWSCASTERS CLUB: This club broadcasts 
the news of interest to the school twice a 
week, and thus, our club prepares in readable 
typewritten form the broadcast script. 

The last group that comes to us for typing 
help are the teachers. Many teachers have 
personal letters typed, as well as letters 
necessitating the use of the school letterhead. 
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Que teacher who was a national members \ip 
chairman had our club members addross 
envelopes to teachers in every state of | he 
Union. In addition, the club typed copie: of 
membership literature that was sent to ‘he 
various professional teacher groups. 

Other homeroom teachers send the ¢! ub 
homeroom lists of names to be typed. Thise 
names are typed on semester grade cards yy 
sections and are filed in the school office at 
the close of the term. Report cards are also 
typed by our club members. Some teachers 
have vital student information typed on two 
sets of permanent record cards. We have 
had requests to type the locker assignments 
on forms that include the name of the stu- 
dent, locker number, type of lock, serial 
number, and combination of lock. Other 
teachers have the members type seating 
charts, inventory of supplies forms, class 
lists, and lunch-period lists. Still other 
teachers come to us for help in the typing of 
research material for the work they are 
taking at graduate school. Other teachers 
have some of our members type their term 
papers. 

One teacher who was the Community 
Center Director called upon us to type a 
form letter that was mimeographed and 
sent to citizens in the community. 

A recent feature that was inaugurated by 
the Typing Club was the awarding of pins 
to second-semester students who have 
achieved the highest number of net words a 
minute with a minimum of three errors on a 
5-minute test. A gold pin is awarded to the 
highest rate, and a silver pin is awarded to 
the second highest rate. If the student wins 
the pin three times in a semester he or she 
will be permitted to keep the pin, otherwise, 
it is to be given to succeeding winners and 
then turned in at the close of the semester 
A committee of five Typing Club members 
act as judges in determining the awards. 

All the typing activities of the club show 
definitely that a Typing Club of energetic 
members can be functional and that club 
members can have fun in their efforts to 
become good typists. 
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Make the Local Businessman 
a Member of Your Faculty 


by ETHAN A. ADAMS, HIGH SCHOOL 
HARRISON, NEW YORK 


Mr. Adams, a former businessman who decided to enter the teach- 
ing profession, points out some of the values of a business-school- 
community program. 


Passersby frequently wonder at the sight of 
students leaving a school building while 
classes are still in session, and occasionally 
an overeager citizen will decide to report the 
alleged truant to the school principal. Cut- 
ting classes and playing hookey is to be 
frowned upon, they reason, forgetting com- 
pletely their own days under academic 
discipline. The same passersby may also 
wonder at the sight of leading businessmen 
going to the school. 

In one Hudson River community, how- 
ever, such a sight is gradually becoming 
commonplace. Students come and go from 
the school to the business section, and the 
school principal watches them proudly. 
These students are on their way to partici- 
pate in a practical experience, an experience 
that surpasses any that the school itself can 
offer, an experience that provides them with 
“know-how” to serve the students well in 
the days and years after graduation. 

The village of Dobbs Ferry, in Westchester 
County, New York, is a community of 
nearly 7,000 persons, located on the banks 
of the Hudson River twenty miles from New 
York City. Many of the residents commute 
to New York to their jobs; others drive two 
miles south to Hastings-on-Hudson, where 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company has a 
large plant, while still others find employ- 
ment in Dobbs Ferry as storekeepers, me- 
chanics, clerks, secretaries, and so forth. 

At the Dobbs Ferry High School, an up-to- 
date business department has developed a 
program of business courses and activities 
using the wealth of business experience in 
the community and gradually making local 
businessmen a “member of the faculty.” 

It all started very simply. Margaret 
Tunney, the faculty adviser of the high 
school’s business club, The Future Business 
Leaders of America, thought that sponsor- 
ship by businessmen, preferably through one 
of their organizations, would be helpful to 
the students in a practical way, and would 
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also add a certain prestige not obtainable in 
the school proper. Knowing of the local 
businessmen’s interest in young people and 
in community affairs, she asked me, as a local 
insurance and real estate broker and vice- 
president of the Dobbs Ferry Kiwanis Club 
in charge of Youth Service Work, to attend 
a conference at the school. The original 
meeting included Miss Tunney, Mrs. Al- 
bert E. Koehl, representing the Board of 
Education, and myself. We worked out 
tentative plans, including that of having the 
Kiwanis Club provide speakers for some of 
their meetings. 

This co-operation with the local business- 
men was a commendable program, a business- 
school-community program that gave knowl- 
edge and a challenge to the business students, 
and pleasure and satisfaction to the Ki- 
wanians. But Miss Tunney, seeing further 
possibilities in the growing school-business 
relationship, consulted me from time to time 
for suggestions as to how the programs might 
be improved and how the formal classroom 
training might be made more realistic as to 
actual office procedures and techniques. This 
was done not through her own lack of 
knowledge, but with the idea of getting the 
local businessman’s viewpoint. I became, in 
fact, a part-time faculty member. 

I had been sold on the project. and was 
determined to develop it further. Largely 
through my interest and insistence, the 
Kiwanis Club set up a scholarship of $100 
to be used only for the further business 
education of some member of the F.B.L.A. 
who had demonstrated good scholarship and 
citizenship and needed financial help. Mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club assisted in the 
selection of the scholarship student. The 
first winner attended a private business 
school, did excellent work there, and ob- 
tained a better than average position because 
of this additional training, which would not 
have been possible without financial aid. 

Now that these businessmen were “faculty 
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members,” their interest in the high school’s 
program of releasing students for part-time 
business employment during school hours 
was greatly increased. The schedule of each 
senior student in the business department 
was so organized that the afternoon periods 
during the second semester were free. These 
students were permitted to leave school and 
work for local businessmen during these 
class periods. They were not permitted to 
receive compensation for this, but if the 
businessman wanted to keep the student 
beyond school hours, this portion of the 
work could be paid for. 


Perhaps we can let one of the businessmen 
tell us how this program worked out for 
him: “I very gladly took one girl from the 
high school in my office, where she received 
some experience in typing, filing, and taking 
dictation. Perhaps I didn’t teach her very 
much, but she did use my name as a refer- 
ence, and because she had done such a good 
job in my office, I was glad to recommend 
her to another local businessman, which 
helped her get the job. At the last inquiry 
I made, she was quite happy in her job, and 
I know that her employer was satisfied.” 


During the school year Miss Tunney be- 
came ill, and a substitute could not be 
obtained in time. The school principal 
asked me if I would help him out. With 
some misgivings I agreed, and boldly took 
over typing, shorthand, business English, 
and clerical practice classes. I am not sure 
that I taught the students anything, but I 
am quite sure that they got a different 
approach than that to which they had been 
accustomed. After teaching the classes for 
four days the teacher returned and I sub- 
mitted a rather detailed report to her, indi- 
cating my reactions to what the students 
had been doing. She was pleased with my 
report and said that the experience had been 
good for the students, and had also been 
helpful to her. I have served as a part-time 
faculty’ member on several occasions and 
have enjoyed it. 

Some of the desirable results of this co- 


operative program may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. A greater appreciation on the part of 
the local businessmen of what the 
school is trying to do and what ob- 
stacles must be overcome. 


Direct evidence to the students that the 
school is not an isolated part of the 
community, but that some of its citi- 
zens recognize it and its needs, and 


have demonstrated a willingness to be 


of help. 


. The citizens’ interest in the school has 
been demonstrated to the faculty, the 
administration, and the Board of Edu- 
cation, and is of help to them in 
planning the business education cur- 
riculum, as well as in making detailed 
changes in specific subjects. 

. Students participate in a meaningful 
work experience. 

. There has been some evidence that this 
program will bring about greater in- 
terest on the part of the students, 
resulting in: 
(a) Larger 

courses. 


(b) Better grades. 


(c) More practical preparation for use- 
ful employment. 

Yes, why not make the local businessman 
a member of your faculty? It will probably 
pay dividends in many ways. At least it will 
show the businessmen that they have a real 
opportunity to serve the school and perhaps 
their future employees. The school, the 
community, and local business firms will 
benefit from this type of co-operative pro- 
gram. 

I am not sure of the net effect of my 
associations with the school as far as the 
students are concerned, but it certainly made 
a tremendous difference in my future plans. 
After selling my business, I enrolled at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
am now doing my first year of teaching 
at Harrison High School, Harrison, New 
York. 
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BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 
BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con 


sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


enrollment in business 








The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first year bookkeep- 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of bookkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. Samples will be sent on request to 
any teacher who will consider the projects for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education 


634 Broadway 

646 So. Clark St 

310 Huguenot St... .. 
1300 Howard St 

501 Elm Street... . 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

. Chicago 5, Ill. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Dallas 2, Texas 
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Junior Business Is on the Air! 


by MARY MISAK, MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


The radio script presented here was prepared by members of 
the junior business training class of John Swett Union High 
School, Crockett, California, under the direction of Miss 
Misak. Miss Misak taught at Crockett before accepting her 

present position. 


Every week the John Swett Union High 
School of Crockett, California, presents a 
fifteen-minute radio program. Sometimes it 
is a preview of Friday night’s football game; 
sometimes it is a musical program; some- 
times it is an “inside look” into one of the 
classes at school. 

This radio script was prepared by the 
members of a freshman junior business 
training class. The script was based on 


questions on budgets that were submitted 
and discussed by all the students in the class. 
The script writers busily recorded comments, 
reactions, and main ideas as the class dis- 
cussed the topic of budgets. 

Members of the panel for the radio pro- 


gram were elected by the class members. 
Practice on the script was scheduled during 
the lunch hour and after school. The pro- 
gram was presented to the class from time 
to time and further suggestions for improve- 
ment were made by members of the class. 
Finally, a tape recording of the script was 
made. 

All members of the class agreed that hav- 
ing a radio program was fun as well as 
educational. The students’ interest in 
budgets mounted and some students who 
had never been too interested in junior 
business worked zealously now. Members 
of the class became better acquainted with 
each other and everyone agreed that the 
entire project was worth while. 


RADIO SCRIPT 


Announcer: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is your John Swett Radio Reporter, 
John Smith, bringing you the news of 
activities and classes at John Swett 
Union High School at Crockett. This 
evening we are bringing you a tran- 
scribed panel discussion in the junior 
business training class. Miss Mary 
Misak is our instructor. The class has 
been studying budgets. Now they are 
assembled around the microphone to 
exchange ideas. The next voice you 
hear will be that of their chairman, 
Pat Davies. 
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Chairman: 


Hello, everybody. This is Pat Davies. 
First, I'd better present the members of 
our panel. They are Eilene Davis, 
Inez Bellaria, Karen Leaf, Carmen 
Casas, and Gordon Harrah. Our topic 
of discussion is budgets. We all handed 
in questions which were screened by a 
committee, and the questions the panel 
are discussing are those selected. The 
first question we have is: Should high 
school students keep a budget? If so, 
why? Well, I see Gordon has an idea. 


I think we should keep a budget, espe- 
cially if we have an allowance. Carmen, 
you don’t seem to agree with me 


Well, I agree with you, but what if we 
don’t have an allowance? Inez, what 
were you going to say? 


It seems to me that if you don’t have an 
allowance, there’s no use in having a 
budget. What do you think, Karen? 


I think you should have a budget be- 
cause you have to learn to keep one 
sooner or later. We might as well start 
while we're in school. 


Carmen? 


But suppose you don’t have an allow- 
ance? Wait, Eilene Davis wants to say 
something. 


Well, even if you don’t get an allowance, 
I still think you should have a budget. 
It’s a good idea to know what you're 
spending your money on. If you plan 
a little, you can get the things you 
really want. Last fall during football 
season I saved enough money for each 
game so I could pay for the admission 
ticket. Well, if I had bought all the 
milk shakes and candy and stuff I 
wanted, I might not have had enough 
money for the game on Friday. I would 
have had to ask my parents for more 
money and they might not have given it 
to me. 


Do you have anything else to add, 
Carmen? 


Well, I still think that if you don’t have 
an allowance, you can’t have a budget. 
How can you plan if you have no idea 
how much money you are getting? 


You could keep track of the money you 
do get and the money you spend — or 
at least try. 





Carmen: 


Kilene: 


Carmen: 


Chairman: 


Gordon: 


Carmen: 


Karen: 


Chairman: 


Eilene: 


Gordon: 


Well, what if something comes up at 
the last minute? For instance, what if 
you go to the show with some kids. 
Then, after the movie you go to eat. 
Let’s say you had planned to get some- 
thing cheap — like a coke and a sand- 
wich. But everybody else is having 
something big — like a milk shake and 
hamburger. Well, you'd feel silly just 
having a coke. So you spend more 
money than you had planned for the 
evening. 

Well, Carmen, 1 think that if you had 
sort of a budget you could set some 
money aside for special things like this 
You’d have it saved up and then you 
wouldn’t have to cut into next week’s 
money. 


Yes, well, I guess that may be one way 
to take care of it. 

We might say then that the budget idea 
is good, although we might not want to 
keep one on paper with the exact figures. 
Well, suppose we go on. The next ques- 
tion is: Should married people keep a 
budget? I see several people have some- 
thing to say on that question. 


I think married people and families 
should keep a budget. They have a lot 
of things they have to pay for. If they 
didn’t keep a budget they might not 
keep enough money to pay for every- 
thing. Karen? 


I think they should have a budget, too. 
They have more responsibilities than 
high school students do. Inez? 


Yes, and another thing, they usually 
know just about how much income 
they're getting from one pay day to 
another. And they would know just 
about what they have to spend it on. 
Carmen, what were you going to say? 


Oh, I don’t agree with you. What about 
people who don’t have a steady in- 
come — for instance, a painter or a 
carpenter? They can’t work in the 
winter. Why should they keep a budget? 


Well, they can keep a budget in the 
summer or whenever they are working. 
They could also budget and save for 
the time when they aren’t working. 
Karen? 


If they did keep a budget they would 
have enough money set aside. They 
could take care of all the bills and other 
expenses. It would be a good idea for 
those families to have a budget. 


It seems that we are pretty well agreed 
then that most married couples should 
have a budget. Here is the third ques- 
tion: Should high school students get 
an allowance or should they get a job? 
Eilene, what do you think? 


Well, I think a high schoel student 
should have an allowance because you 
can’t really get out and earn all your 
own money. 


Most parents, I think, will give you some 
money without giving you a certain 
amount of money each week. 


Inez: 


Carmen: 


Chairman: 
Carmen: 


Karen: 


Gordon: 


Carmen: 


Eilene: 
Karen: 


Gordon: 


Gordon: 


Inez: 


Karen: 


Chairman: 


Carmen: 


Inez: 


I think you should have an allowa: cé 
for entertainment. 


I think Inez is right. Most of us knw 
about how many shows we are going to 
see each week and we can plan accord- 
ingly. 

About how much do you think you 
should get? 


I think about a dollar and a half a week 
should be enough. 


Oh no. I think you should have two 
dollars at least, considering the prices 
of everything, but you should work a 
little if you can get a job and if you 
need some extra money. 


Yes, but it’s hard to get a job. Most 
businesses here take college students or 
those students who are over sixteen 
years old. There isn’t much that a high 
school freshman can do, that I know of. 


I think you could get some kind of a 
job if you wanted to. You might get 
a job washing windows, or cutting grass 
or something. 


Well, most people don’t want you to 
wash their windows because they do it 
themselves. And they mow their own 
lawns, too. Eilene? 


And you can’t work in a store or office 
either, until you are sixteen. 


I think it’s much easier for a boy to get 
a job than for a girl. 


Yes, but a girl can find a job, too, if 
she really wants to. She could help the 
neighbors or some older people do house- 
work; or she could baby-sit occasionally, 
if nothing else. 


Yes, but that’s still not very steady 
work. You just get to do that once in a 
while, and it doesn’t give you much 
money. 


But, even if you earn only a little money, 
it would help you out that much. 


I have an idea. I’ve heard of girls who 
work evenings and weekends keeping 
older people company or reading to 
sick people. That is more or less a steady 
job and the work isn’t too hard for a 
high school girl to do. 


What if you don’t have all your home- 
work finished? I think it would be better 
not to get a job like that. 


Before we have an argument, let me 
ask a couple of other questions: How 
much should an average high school 
student spend on clothes during a 
month? Should the parents buy the 
clothes or should the student help pay 
for them? 

I think that the parents should buy the 
clothes because you don’t have enough 
money to buy all your own clothes. 
It’s hard to answer the question as to 
how much a student should spend for 
clothes. You don’t need something new 
all the time. Just once in a while, when 
clothes are on sale maybe or when 
school starts. 


(Concluded on page 399) 
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Can any text- 
book page or pic- 
ture have the 
learning value 
for the student 
that is equal to 
an actual demonstration of an office machine 
or an office procedure? The main reason for 
taking field trips is that the student learns 
some things not to be found in textbooks 
nor in the classroom, and that he shall benefit 
in attitude by seeing his business training 
come to life in actual usage. We are begin- 
ning to recognize that today’s classroom is 
not bounded by the four walls of the school 
building, but that it includes the resources 
of the community that will function later in 
the student’s adult life. 

On the field trip the student learns direct 
from his environment; he sees the broad 
expanse of office activity; he sees the organ- 
ized material of his business course put to 
use and integrated functionally with what 
he knows of related subjects such as spelling, 
arithmetic, citizenship, public relations, 
courtesy and many other things. These 
trips enlarge the student’s vision and concept 
of the practical application of what he is 
learning in school, and results in arousing 
his interest and his desire to take his place 
in the business world and to make a success 
of himself in competition with other workers. 

ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN TAKING STUDENTS AWAY 
FROM OTHER CLASSES FOR THE PURPOSE OF TAK- 
ING A FIELD TRIP? Sometimes the contacts 
made by students on a field trip have been 
the most influential factor in arousing mental 
growth and development and the desire to 
be included eventually — after successful 
completion of the business course —in a 
position in business where remuneration is 
considerable and where there is recognition 
for a productive member of society. The 
social values of the field trip, such as char- 
acter building, development of comradeship, 
and training in observation and in co- 
operation will be reflected later in the stu- 
dents’ attitudes, classroom behavior, and 
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Do Field Trips 
Really Pay? 


by RUTH HEDMAN 
WILSON HIGH SCHOOL 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


interest in and application to their studies. 
If only these goals were gained, and not 
much other information obtained, the trips 
would be extremely advantageous. 

High school juniors and seniors in the 
business classes want to be treated as adults. 
When students are given an opportunity to 
meet and talk to successful business leaders, 
it is amazing sometimes to witness the 
mature reactions of the students. They ask 
intelligent questions, they are attentive and 
courteous, they are respectful, and they give 
evidence of excellent background training 
and good character. Students are looking 
forward to an adult life of their own, and 
they want to be prepared to meet it advan- 
tageously. 

ARE BUSINESSMEN CONVINCED OF THE |BENE- 
FITS OF FIELD TRIPs? A field trip can be a 
valuable public relations project if it is 
handled properly. The students can inter- 
pret the school to the community through 
the businessmen. A trip poorly executed 
would result in a distorted view of the 
school and the instruction received there, 
but a well-planned and successful trip will 
enhance the work of the schools in the eyes 
of the businessmen. 

Businessmen discuss the public relations 
value of these trips with other businessmen 
at their luncheon and committee meetings. 
They become aroused to the responsibilities 
of the community towards the schools; they 
begin to take a greater interest in the equip- 
ment and facilities of the schools, and are 
more inclined to support legislation and 
special projects that will benefit the schools. 
In some schools businessmen and women 
have served on advisory committees and 
have been willing to attend vocational con- 
ferences at the school to give advice to busi- 
ness students. They know that some day 
these students will be applicants for posi- 
tions in their firms. 

HOW IS A FIELD TRIP PLANNED? Planning the 
field trip is a student activity, teacher- 
guided. The entire preparation must be 
made in an organized, systematic manner. 
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This method of approach develops the stu- 
dents’ technique of organization. If the trip 
is worth taking at all, it{ must{ be made 
worth while. Realizing that the trip is going 
to be discussed at the dinner tables in the 
students’ homes as well as in groups of busi- 
nessmen, it must reflect credit on the school, 
the business course, and the students and 
teachers. 

Thorough planning of a field trip is essen- 
tial. The matters of schedules, financing, 
and methods of transportation should be 
arranged well in advance. The students 
should be provided with written instructions 
containing names, addresses, schedules, and 
other details so that no confusion will result 
and no mistakes made to mar the benefits of 
the trip. One mistake will get enough 
publicity to overshadow all the good points 
of the trip. 

Some points for the teacher to consider in 
planning a field trip include: (1) Is this trip 
causing undue hardship or heavy expense 
for any student? (2) Is there any student 
failing to obtain parental consent to the 
trip? (3) Are there any unco-operative stu- 
students? (4) Are any students under any 
undue emotional strain? and (5) The 
teacher should be available for private 
conferences to handle any problems that 
may arise. 

Preparation for a field trip also includes 
study and discussion of available literature 
on the project, and a formulation of the 
purposes and objectives of the trip. Some 
students should be assigned as spokesmen 
for the group. They can prepare certain ques- 
tions in advance, and be on the alert to 
develop others as the trip progresses. The 
group can be divided into specific committees 
with certain assignments to each. Often- 
times when we ask a student in a general 
way what he got out of the trip the response 
is vague, and the trip appears to have been 
without value just because the student was 
not prepared to organize his impressions of 
what he saw. 

Making arrangements for the field trip is 
a part of the students’ experience. A student 
committee should be appointed to call on 
an officer of the business firm and make the 
request for the class to tour his office. This 
procedure gives the student the experience 
of entering a strange office, making a new 
business acquaintance, and making some 
arrangements. 

The committee on arrangements should 
report back to the class on the results of the 
interviews with businessmen and check with 
the school office to see that the date for the 
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trip does not conflict with other school 
activities. Permission for necessary absen:es 
from other classes should be obtained and a 
list of students who will be out of the build- 
ing for the excursion should be prepared and 
submitted to the school office. (This should 
be done early enough to allow students to 
arrange to make up whatever work they 
might miss by their absence from other 
classes.) The exact location of the business 
firm to be visited should be discussed and 
means of transportation arranged. This 
helps the student learn his way about the city 
and locate the important business buildings. 

A TYPICAL FIELD TRIP. The first trip of the 
year taken by Wilson High School business 
classes is to the First National Bank of St. 
Paul. In preparation for this trip we study 
in class such topics as check-writing, check- 
ing accounts, savings accounts, reconcilia- 
tion of bank statements, borrowing money, 
figuring interest, discounting notes, and the 
functions of the safe-deposit department. 
This study includes textbook work, handling 
of typical banking forms, much arithmetic, 
and finally, the reading of some brochures 
issued by our bank describing and picturing 
the various banking activities. 

Some of the banking procedures observed 
by the class on its tour are outlined below. 

1. Checking listing 

2. Posting to individual ledger sheets and state- 

ments 


3. Telautograph connected with bookkeeping cage 
on main floor 


. Perforating machines canceling all paid checks 
. Proof control 
. Transit department handling out-of-town checks 


. Recordac, filming of both sides of out-of-town 
checks 


. Mail room, care in opening letters, postal meters 


. How to open a savings account; deposits and 
withdrawals 


10. Forms for deposits and withdrawals found on the 
counter 


11. Cash storage vaults 
12. Guard’s headquarters 
13. Safe deposit department 


Some other St. Paul business firms visited 
by the Wilson High School business classes 
include: The St. Paul Credit Bureau, The 
St. Paul Letter Company, and R. L. Polk 
and Company. Preparation for each visit is 
made in class by studying the business 
activities of each firm. Literature describing 
the various activities of each firm is available 
for class study. 

FOLLOW-UP OF A FIELD TRIP. After a field 
trip has been made class activities include 
the following: 
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. Reports to the class by committees 
having had definite assignments. Ques- 
tions from students cleared up by class 
discussion. 

. Preparation of thank-you letters. The 
class selects the best letter or letters to 
be sent to each firm. 


. Bulletin board display of literature and 
materials secured on the trip. 


. Discussion of employment possibilities 
in this field include such topics as work- 
ing conditjons, possibilities of advance- 
ment, security, and a study of typical 
application blanks. 

. Correlation with other classes include: 


(1) Write up the trip or some phase of 
it as an English theme. 

(2) Prepare a talk about the trip for 
speech class. 

(3) Make it a special topic in some 
other class, such as typing, civics, 
family and social problems, art, 
interior decorating, home _ eco- 
nomics, and so forth. 


(4) Encourage students to see the 
transfer of the learning to other 
related classes. 


. Discuss the trip at home and bring 
ideas from parents to class for com- 
parison to reactions from other parents. 


. Final evaluation of the trip including 
suggestions for the trip to be made by 
next year’s class. What should be 
omitted? What additional matter 
included? What improvements on 
arrangements? 


8. Development of an overall picture of 
the resources of the community. 


conc.usions. It is true that most citizens 
are reluctant to enter the doors of a strange 
institution or to inquire into its Work. How- 
ever, a few guided field trips reveal that 
businessmen generally welcome interested 
visitors and are proud to show off their 
plants. It is their best advertisement. 

In addition to the information gained by 
high school students on these tours, there 
are the objectives of possible employment in 
these fields and the personal use that citizens 
can make of the facilities of the community. 
The thank-you letters required bring out 
interesting comments and reveal that stu- 
dents, who scarcely would venture alone 
into banks or business places, appreciate the 
experience of seeing business and office 
workers in action. That students discuss 
these experiences at home is apparent from 
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their comments, and we often Jearn that 
parents have later visited these businesses 
to see the things reported by the students. 

The businessmen whom we have ap- 
proached with requests to make tours have 
given us the utmost in co-operation. In 
every case, officials of the firms have wel- 
comed us whole-heartedly and given freely 
of their valuable time. 

Field trips awaken interest in the resources 
of the community, open up new vistas of 
employment possibilities, and help develop 
the student’s character and social responsi- 
bility. Here we rest the case of the field 


trip — it is justified in terms of educational 
gains and growth in citizenship. 








Junior Business Is on the Airl 
(Continued from page 396) 


You need new clothes mostly for special 
occasions. Some kids get articles of 
clothing for Christmas, birthdays, and 
other special occasions. 


I agree with Karen. You can’t always 
tell when you'll need new clothes and 
the amount you need to spend varies 
from month to month. 


Gordon, do you have anything to add 
to what has already been said? 

Well, I think that it is a good idea for 
you to help your parents pay for your 
clothes by getting a job. Some kids 
who have a paper route or other similar 
job buy practically all their own clothes. 
As we have already mentioned, it is 
easier for a boy to get a job than it is 
for a girl. A girl can’t have a paper 
route. And a girl’s clothes cost a lot 
more than a boy’s. 


But boys have to pay for dates — that 
is, dances and cokes and so on, and that 
costs money. 


I think your parents should buy your 
clothes until you’re old enough to get a 
job. Then you can buy all your own 
clothes. 

I agree with Carmen. 

So do I 


If the parents buy the clothing, the 
student needs an allowance for enter- 
tainment only. If the student works, 
he can help pay for his own clothing. 
He can spend some on entertainment, 
too. And he can save some money for 
special occasions. 

Well, I see our time is practically gone. 
Before I turn the micraphone back to 
our announcer, I'd like to tell you that 
our script writers were Marilyn Wild, 
Doris Burton, and Clarissa Silva. Our 
instructor is Miss Mary Misak. The 
mike is yours... 

Announcer: Listen again to your John Swett Radio 
reporter next Monday evening at 5:45. 
Thank you for listening... (Music 
background). 


Eilene: 


Chairman: 


Gordon: 


Gordon: 


Carmen: 


Inez: 
Eilene: 
Chairman: 





Analyze Before You Journalize 


by DORIS STONEBURNER, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Have you ever finished explaining the process 
of journalizing business transactions to a 
class in elementary bookkeeping only to be 
confronted by a sea of bewildered faces? So 
have I! In fact, after a few trials at intro- 
ducing the journalizing process, I felt de- 
feated before I started, and it took a great 
many class sessions to produce accuracy in 
journalizing. 

I finally decided to train my students to 
journalize by analysis rather than by for- 
mula. It works! In one class session you can 
get almost 100 per cent accuracy on the 
part of your students in determining what 
to debit and what to credit. You also create 
in your students the feeling that they know 
the “why” of journalizing and that they are 
making progress. Their journal entries 
“make sense,” and they are not merely 
copying from an illustration in a textbook. 

When you introduce the process of jour- 
nalizing the daily business transactions, try 
this plan: 


Step 1. Make certain that students recog- 
nize all account titles that have been used 
to date. These accounts generally include 
Cash, Accounts Receivable, Machinery or 
other Equipment, Accounts Payable, and 
the Capital account. 


Step 2. Review the classification of all 
accounts with which the students are 
familiar; classify each account as an asset, 
a liability, or a proprietorship account. 

Step 3. By using the simple T-account or 
by referring to beginning account illustra- 
tions in the textbook be sure that students 
understand that asset accounts have debit 
balances and that liability and proprie- 


Date of 
Transaction 


Oct. 3 


Accounts 
Affected 





Cash 
S. H. Smith, Capital 


Wearever Leather Co. 
Cash 


Cash 


James Starr 








Machinery 
Shoe Repair, Inc. 
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torship accounts have credit balances. 


Step 4. Use T-account illustrations to 
show students that when an account with 
a debit balance increases you must show 
that increase on the debit side and when 
the same account decreases the amount of 
the decrease is shown on the credit side. 
In the same manner explain to them that 
an account with a credit balance shows 
increases by putting the amount on the 
credit side and decreases by putting the 
amount on the debit side. 
Step 5. Use the chart below. 

To illustrate: 

The Rapid Shoe Repair Shop had the follow- 

ing business transactions during the first 

week in October. The proprietor is S. H. 

Smith. 


Oct. 3. Received cash $250 for the purpose 
of increasing the capital investment. 
Paid cash $8.75 to Wearever Leather 
Co. (a creditor) in full of account. 
Received cash, $20 from James Starr 
(a customer) in full of account. 
Bought additional machinery $425 
from Shoe Repair, Inc., on account. 
The transactions are analyzed in the chart 
below. 

Now wouldn’t you agree that it would be 
easy for your students to take this chart and 
make the necessary entries in proper journal 
form? It is easy for my students. At the end 
of one class session using the chart as 
illustrated [feel confident that my students 
can journalize. 

Since this method works for me, I urge 
you to teach your students to analyze before 
they journalize. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Debit 
or 
Credit 
Dr. 
Cr. 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Classification 
(Asset, Liability, 
Proprietorship) 





Increase 
Increase 


Dr. 
Cr. 


Decrease 
Decrease 


Dr. 
Cr. 


Dr. 
Cr. 
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40 Jobs in Office 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a 
laboratory outfit consisting of a book of 
transactions covering forty office jobs and 
the necessary business forms and stationery 
for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are 
regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give 
the data needed. The materials needed are 
in four separate folders. The completed 
work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


This is material that will add practical job 
training to your advanced typing or office 
practice course. It may be completed in 
twenty-four to thirty hours. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Practice 


with laboratory 
supplies 


Folder | 
printed sheets 
letterheads 
sheets plain paper 
order blanks in duplicate 
phone call forms 
payroll form in duplicate 
change report in duplicate 
rough draft letter 
galley proof 
inventory form in duplicate 
inventory form 
interoffice memos 
interoffice in duplicate 
credit statement in duplicate 
credit memo in duplicate 
memorandum of currency in duplicate 


Folder 2 


sheets onionskin paper 
sheets carbon paper 


Folder 3 


legal forms 

index cards 

envelopes, small 
envelopes, executive 
envelopes, window 
business envelope, large 


Folder 4 


sales invoices in triplicate 

bills of lading in triplicate 
purchases requisitions in duplicate 
purchase orders in quadruplicate 
statements 

checks in duplicate 

promissory note in duplicate 
executive letterheads 

telegraph blanks 


Folder 5 


(For completed work) 











WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


WITH AN ECONOMIC 
SLANT 


JO 
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WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is a classic among Fourth Edition 


textbooks. It is written in a fascinating style and packed By 
full of important information built around fundamental 

principles. In this book the economic slant is very im- York 
portant. Through this economic slant the student learns Rowe 
why people do what they do, where they do it, and how they Cooper 
do it. Resources, production, customs, commerce, stand- 

ards of living, climate, transportation, and many other 

factors are woven together into a meaningful pattern. 

Because of the economic slant there is less dependence 

upon political boundaries and more emphasis on natural 

geographic areas. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 











Catholic Business Education Clinic 

The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will sponsor a business education clinic 
to be held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., on June 19, 
20, and 21. The theme of the clinic will be 
“The Objectives and Methodology in Busi- 
ness Education for Catholic Schools.”” Co- 
directors of the clinic are: Sister Mary 
Alexius Wagner, O.P., Edgewood College, 
Madison, Wisconsin; and Brother James 
Luke Hurley, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

The purpose of the clinic is to provide an 


opportunity for superintendents, supervisors, 


administrators, and business education 
teachers to obtain a comprehensive view of 
objectives, trends, and methodology in the 
business education field and to evaluate 
these findings in the light of Catholic teach- 
ing. The clinic will include lectures, panels, 
discussions, demonstrations, educational 
films, and exhibits. Section meetings for 
the high school business educator and for 
the college business educator will be held. 

Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Illinois, is general chair- 
man of the college sectional meetings and 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, is general chairman 
of the high school sectional meetings. 

The registration fee for the clinic is $12.50. 
Room and board will be available on the 
campus for those desiring it. Reservations 
must be made in advance and as early as 
possible. The fee of $12.50 covers lodging 
for the nights of June 18, 19, 20, and 21, 
and meals on June 19, 20, and 21. Rooms 
may be occupied the afternoon of June 18 
and must be vacated the morning of June 22. 

For additional information concerning the 
clinic write to Sister Mary Alexius Wagner 
or Brother James Luke Hurley. 
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Scholarships Awarded for Workshops 

Three hundred and thirty scholarships 
will be awarded high school teachers and 
other educators this spring to attend any 
one of eight summer graduate workshops in 
family financial security education. Sponsor 
of the eight workshops is the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education, which 
began this program four years ago. 

The purpose of the summer workshops is 
to encourage more and better teaching of 
money management and financial security 
in the nation’s schools and colleges. Each 
university has set up its own program and 
curriculum, but all of them follow a general 
pattern of lectures and discussions with ex- 
tensive curriculum laboratory work. 

The location, date, and co-ordinator of 
each workshop are: 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; July 8-August 7- 

Dr. P. T. Pritzkau, co-ordinator. 


University of Denver; June 22-July 24. 
Bebell, co-ordinator. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; June 15-July 24. 
Dr. Florence E. Wagner, co-ordinator. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; June 22-July 17. 
Dr. Lloyd Millhollen, co-ordinator. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; June 29- 
August 8. Dr. E. Duncan Grizzell, chairman of the 
committee. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; July 
13—August 14. C. L. Wisseman, director. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville; June 29- 
August 7. Albert H. Shuster, co-ordinator. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison; June 26—August 
21. Dr. Russell J. Hosler, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Application for admission to the summer 
workshop should be directed to the program 
co-ordinator of the university which is 
chosen. The application should be supported 
by a letter from the superintendent, prin- 
cipal,’ headmaster, or other superior officer 
in the school or school system in which the 
applicant is employed. 


Clifford 





D.P.E. Selected Bibliography for 1952 


The list of outstanding articles in business 
education for 1952 shown below was selected 
by the various chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. Members of the selection 
committee were: Dr. Vernon Musselman 
(chairman), University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; Earl Dvorak, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Margaret Bell Humphreys, 
University of Kentucky; and James Lloyd, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 
Professional books, yearbooks, and complete 
issues of magazines were not considered in 
the bibliography. 


Bibliography 
ADMINISTRATION 





“Public Relations for Business Teachers,” by John A. 
Beaumont. American Business Education, October 
1952. 

(Establishing relationships with various groups and 
how to meet their needs.) 


“Administration and Supervision in Business Ad- 
ministration,” by J. Frank Dame. The Balance 
Sheet, May 1952. 

(Improvement of instruction. Showing how ad- 
ministration and supervision of business education 
must know the community needs.) 


“Human Relations in Teaching the Business Sub- 
jects,” by New York Board of Education. The 
Balance Sheet, February 1952. 


(Sample lesson plans. These plans serve as guides 
for business teachers who are interested in developing 
human relations in class work.) 

“Getting in Step,”” by Leo L. Nussbaum. 

Teacher, September—October 1952. 


(How to build up your business education depart- 
ment.) 


Business 


“How to Teach Business Policies,” by Arnold E. 
Schneider. UBEA Forum, May 1952. 


(Devices used for teaching business policy.) 
“Dynamic Public Relations for Schools,” by Jack C. 


Staehle. American Business Education, October 
1952. 


(A list of suggestions for public relations in school.) 
“‘Personal-Data Booklets that Sell,” by L. L. Strout. 

Business Teacher, February 1952. 

(A new and different way of composing a personal 
data sheet. This will strike the employer's eye.) 


“What is the Cause of Lower Office Production 
Standards?” by Herbert A. Tonne. The Journal 
of Business Education, January 1952. 

(Reasons for deficiency. Have students trained to 
work at a greater rate in order to strive for the 
salaries they seek.) 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“You Have a Stake in Audio-Visual Aids,” by 
E. Dana Gibson. Business Education World, Feb- 
ruary 1952. 


(Why we should use more audio-visual aids.) 
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“Bulletin Boards for Business Classes,” by Vernon 
Musselman. Business Education World, November 
1952. 


(Principles for preparing and displaying exhibits 
are given. Specimen exhibits that apply the principles 
presented are shown.) 

“Effective Use of Modern Teaching Aids,” by R. G 

Walters. UBEA Forum, January 1952. 

(The advantages of using audio-visual aids. Some 
of the problems that may be encountered are given ) 


BASIC BUSINESS 





“Teaching General Business,” by Isabella Kelloc! 
Coulter. UBEA Forum, March 1952. 


(Use of committee assignments, field trips, and 
outside speakers. Developing an effective business 
vocabulary and relating textbook study to current 
business news.) 


“Complete or Incomplete Teaching,” by Bernard H 
Defrin. The Journal of Business Education, Octo 
ber 1952. 

(Thirteen principles for motivating students.) 


“The Art of Questioning,” by Charles Diegnan 
Business Teacher, January 1952. 
(The technique of asking questions in the right way 
at the right time. A list of basic principles.) 


“Basic Business Classes — Teaching Techniques and 
Devices,” by Ray Heimerl and others. American 
Business Education, October 1952. 

(A list of techniques for teaching various units in 

Basic Business.) 


“Selling the Business Law Course to Students,” by 
Vivian V. Lasater. The Balance Sheet, March 1952. 


(How to get a business law course started in your 
school.) 


“The Great Need: Better Teacher Training in Basic 
Business,” by Marjorie C. McLeod. Business 
Education World, January 1952. 

(The need of qualified teachers in basic business 
courses.) 


“Reading, ’Riting, "Rithmetic...and Basic Busi- 
ness,” by Willadene Rominger. The Balance Sheet, 
October 1952. 

(The importance of basic business in relation to its 
students and the community.) 


“Principle or Mere Illustration?” by David I. Satlow. 
American Business Education, December 1952. 


(What should be taught in a business law course 
and how it should be taught.) 


BOOKKEEPING 





“A Dozen Ways to Use Community Resources in 
Teaching Bookkeeping,” by James Gemmell. 
Business Education World, May 1952. 


(How to stimulate the students’ interest in book- 
keeping by the use of community resources.) 


oer 


The Changing High School Function,” by Sidney C. 
Gould. The Journal of Business Education, April 
1952. 

(A list of reasons for elementary students passing 
on to the next grade — suggestions for curriculum 
improvement — handling slow learners in book- 
keeping.) 





“Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 6: What to do 
About the Reading Problem,” by J. Marshall 
Hanna. Business Education World, March 1952. 


(How to comprehend bookkeeping terms.) 


“A Review of Research in the Methods and Pro- 
cedures of Teaching Bookkeeping,” by Virgil 
Herring. National Business Education Quarterly, 
March 1952. 

(Case studies of various methods and procedures 
in bookkeeping.) 


“An Important Divergence Between Current Book- 
keeping Education and Modern Bookkeeping 
Practice,” by Albert C. Mossin. UBEA Forum, 
December 1952. 

(Explains the nonclosing summarizing technique 
utilized for interim periods by practicing account- 
ants.) 


CURRICULUM 
“The Family Tree,” by Robert L. Hitch. 
ance Sheet, October 1952. 


(An outline of charts showing the relationship that 
exists between the general field of business education 
and its several components.) 





The Bal- 


“Three Basic Rules of Teaching,” by J. K. Kincaid. 
The Balance Sheet, September 1952. 
(The prerequisites for setting up a program in 
teaching.) 


“Business Policies Discovered in a Local Stenographic 
Survey,” by Wilmoth C. Price. U'BEA Forum, 
May 1952. 

(The findings of the small and large firms in relation 
to a stenographer; also, a list of recommendations 
in regard to practices in an office.) 


“Patterns of Performance of Most Frequent Clerical 
Duties,” by Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. National 
Business Education Quarterly, March 1952. 
(Seven classification steps and key points under 

these classifications and recommendations. ) 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





“Academic Credit for Retail Work Experience,” by 
Beckley and Richards. The Journal of Business 
Education, February 1952. 


(A list of “pros” and “cons.”’) 


“Improvement of Instruction in Distributive Educa- 
tion,” by Aaron I. Hoffman. American Business 
Education, March 1952. 

(Requirements for teacher certification in dis- 
tributive education. Teaching group dynamics. 

Teaching distributive education through correlation.) 


OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
“A Survey of Twenty Business Firms,” by Mrs. Laura 
L. Brown. The Balance Sheet, September 1952. 


(Three tables showing the requirements of office 
workers and their duties.) 





“Application Letters — What Employers Prefer,” by 
Leland Brown. Business Education World, June 
1952. 

(A list of “‘pros” and “cons” for writing a letter for 
application. A table showing the employers’ prefer- 
ence.) 


“Methods of Teaching Filing, 7: How to Teach the 
Finding of Misfiled Material,” by Charles B. Hicks. 
Business Education World, March 1952. 


(Techniques for finding misfiled materials.) 
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“Vocational Competence — Your Students’ Goal,” 
by Elsie Leffingwell. The Balance Sheet, April 1952. 
(Outside business experience and up-to-date 

methods will help make the transition from the class- 

room to business office. It is easy for your students.) 


“Business Policies Relation to Job Classification,”’ 
by Theodore Woodward. UBEA Forum, May 
1952. 


(Job descriptions and job classifications. How used 
by the management to determine jobs or lines of 
advancement of office employees.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





“Putting Some Pep and Purpose into Your Business 
Clubs’ Meetings,” by Helen H. Green. Business 
Education World, December 1952. 

(Describes some club meetings that were well 
planned and where something of interest value hap- 
pened.) 


“Build on that Enthusiasm to Attain Acceptable 
Office Standards,” by Lucille Parker Irvine. 
UBEA Forum, November 1952. 

(Explains how a diary of a student’s progress and 


accomplishments can be used to maintain student 
interest.) 


“Can We Teach Personality Traits?” by Lillian 
Starkey. The Balance Sheet, November 1952. 
(Gives specific ways to use opportunities at school 

to help students develop desirable personality traits.) 


“I Like Our Intern Program Because...,” by 
Donald J. Tate. The Balance Sheet, November 
1952. 


(Gives the advantages of a program where appren- 
tice teachers spend full time in off campus public 
high schools.) 

“Delta Pi Epsilon,” by Rowena Wellman. Business 

Education World, November 1952. 


(A report describing the history and present 
activities of Delta Pi Epsilon.) 


SHORTHAND 


“How I Get My Students to do Their Homework,” 
by Duchan. Business Education World, October 
1952. 

(A list of techniques for motivating students to do 
homework.) 

“Dictation in Second Semester,” by Estelle L. Pop- 
ham. Business Teacher, May 1952. 

(A plan that may be followed for second semester 
shorthand.) 

“‘Stenographer’s Grip,”” by Archie C. Thomas. The 
Journal of Business Education, November 1952 
(The best way of holding a pen when taking dicta- 

tion is illustrated, and its advantages are given.) 


TYPEWRITING 





“Individual Differences in Typewriting,” by Robert 
W. Blume. UBEA Forum, May 1952. 

(How to care for slow learners. How to motivate 
the mature person.) 

“Teach Thought Typing — From the Start,” by 
Juanita Carter. The Balance Sheet, January 1952. 
(A list of general principles and how to motivate 

the students in thought typewriting.) 





“The Risk of ‘Speed First’ in Typing,’ by Katherine 
Humphrey. Business Education World, September 
1952. 


(First, emphasize the technique of typewriting. 
This is the only way speed and accuracy can be 
attained.) 


“Ten Typewriting Questions,” by Alan C. Lloyd. 
American Business Education, March 1952. 
(How and what to do with these ten typing ques- 

tions.) 

“Teaching the Typewriting Keyboard,” by Harves 
Rahe. The Journal of Business Education, May 
1952. 


(The “whole” or “part” method approach. 


Sug- 
gestion on teaching the keyboard.) 


New Jersey Workshop 

Paterson State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and the New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Association will jointly 
sponsor the tenth annual business education 
workshop on May 26, 1953, on the Paterson 
Campus. 

The program will include actual classroom 
demonstrations on the use of the overhead 
projector and charts in the teaching of book- 
keeping, shorthand dictation tapes, electric 
typewriters, and the Stenograph machine. 
A coffee hour and a tour of the Business 
Education Department have been arranged. 


New Jersey Teachers Visit Bristol-Myer; 


About 135 members of the New Jerse, 
Business Education Association visited ‘he 
Hillside, New Jersey, plant of the Brisiol- 
Myers Company on Friday afternoon and 
evening, February 28. Following tours by 
small groups, a buffet supper was served 

The speakers representing the Bris‘ ol. 
Myers Company included: Sherwood C. 
Chatfield, director of personnel; Charles R. 
Nickerson, personnel manager; James L. 
MacWithey, director of public relations; and 
Miss Marion P. Morris, director of Educa- 
tional Service Department. The speakers 
stressed the need for a closer relationship 
between the schools and industry, pointing 
out that the opportunities are available for 
those communities that realize the need for 
such co-operation. The unique system of 
employee control and management of the 
cafeteria and recreation facilities was ex- 
plained by Mr. Chatfield. Miss Morris dis- 
cussed the importance of personality train- 
ing in high schools and the assistance that 
the company offers to schools. 

This trip to Bristol-Myers was typical of 
similar trips which the New Jersey Business 
Education Association members have made 
to other industries during the past few years. 
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75 drilis and 75 tests 


ce Skill Builder 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re 
view of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 

The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. A final examination is included. 


An easy method of scoring is provided. Grading is based on improvement scores. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


all printed in 
seript... 
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San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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John Robert Gregg Award 


On the sixtieth anniversary of the arrival 
of John Robert Gregg in America, the John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Education 
has been announced. The purpose of the 
award is to stimulate, encourage, and reward 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of business education. 


The award will be represented by a cita- 
tion and scroll in testimony of the recipient's 
contribution to business education and will 
be accompanied by a cash gift of $500. The 
presentation of the award will be made each 
year at the National Business Teachers 
Association annual convention. 


The award will be administered by an 
administrative committee, composed of the 
following business educators: Dr. Paul 5. 
Lomax (chairman), New York University; 
Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, 
Denver; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, University of 
Indiana; Dr. Russell J. Hosler, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Ray G. Price, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Helen M. Reynolds, New 
York University; and Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Actual selection of a recipient of the award 
will be made by a Board of Selection. This 
year’s board is composed of the following 
members: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry (chair- 
man), University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Mar- 
garet Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technology ; 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, University of Southern 
California; Dr. J. Marshal] Hanna, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Jay W. Miller, Goldey- 
Beacom School of Business, Wilmington; 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, University of Denver; and 
Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo Public Schools. 


The recipient of the John Robert Gregg 
Award will be chosen on the basis of one 
major criterion: The person who, in the 
judgment of the committee, has made the 
greatest professional contribution having an 
impact on the development and advancement 
of business education that has come to be 
recognized during the preceding two calendar 
years. For example, the award for 1958 will 
be based on achievement recognized during 
1951 and 1952; the 1954 award will be based 
on achievement recognized during 1952 and 
1953; etc. 


Prior accomplishments are not to be con- 
sidered except insofar as they may have con- 
tributed directly and sequentially to the 
achievement recognized by the award. The 
true significance of the achievement must be 
recognized during the period covered by the 
award. 
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Printed nomination forms will be made 
available to all persons who wish to nominate 
a candidate for the award. Business teachers, 
school administrators, supervisors, and 
others interested in the advancement of 
business education are encouraged to submit 
nominations. To be considered for the 1958 
award, nominations must be received by 
August 15, 1953. 


Nomination blanks may be obtained by 
writing Dr. Paul S. Lomax, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 
City. Upon completion, the nomination 
form should be returned to Dr. Lomax. 

The John Robert Gregg Award has been 
established by the Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Newbolt Named Chairman 


William E. Newbolt has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Economics 
and Business, Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Newbolt received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Georgetown College, George- 
town, Kentucky, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
He has done some graduate work beyond the 
Master’s degree at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Northwestern University; 
University of Kentucky; University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington. 

In addition to his teaching in Kentucky 
high schools, Mr. Newbolt also was principal 
of Buckeye High School, Garrard County, 
Kentucky. He went to Berea College in 1938 
as assistant professor of economics and busi- 
ness. At the present time he is teaching 
courses in accounting, business law, and 
investment. 

The Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness at Berea College now offers two degrees 

a Bachelor of Arts in Economics and a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Business 
Administration. 

+ € e 


Rider College Workshop 


Business teachers are cordially invited to 
attend a workshop on special methods in 
teaching bookkeeping on June 22 and @3 at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. Enough 
work will be assigned so that a teacher may 
get one semester hour of credit in special 
methods in teaching bookkeeping. 

Anyone who is interested should get in 
touch with Dean C. A. McKinney, School of 
Education, Rider College, Trenton 9, New 
Jersey. 
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When newer and better methods are developed, 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING will include them. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, combines the best of the old methods with the best of the new 
methods. Old methods were dropped only when newer methods proved 
to get better results in the actual classroom. 


When you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, you 
may do so with the full knowledge that everything in the book has been used 
and is being used successfully in the classroom to get better results. 


You will like many of the new features including the new skill pattern that 
involves exploration and reaching out, skill building and consolidation of 
techniques, and the development of accurate control of the newly acquired 
skill. This skill pattern is essentially a cycle that involves reaching out, 
consolidating, and applying. 


A great new feature of this book is the emphasis on production typing with 
new types of material and new techniques that teach the student how to 
organize his work, handle problems efficiently, and turn out various types 
of related work on a satisfactory production basis. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is easier and simpler to use. You will 
be just as enthusiastic about this book as the teacher who recently wrote us, 
“It’s ‘tops’. Several things have been included that I have always wanted in a 
typing textbook. The students get along faster and easier.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING C 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 D 
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Economics Workshops Scheduled for 1953 


The Joint Council on Economic Education 
will again sponsor workshops on economic 
education for the summer of 1953. The 
location, the co-ordinator or director of each 
workshop, and the dates are given below: 


New York University, New York City: 
August 10-29 
Dr. Sam McCutchen 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California: 

(date not chosen) 

Donald Castlebury 


Pomona College, Claremont, California: 
(date not chosen) 
Dr. Floyd Bond 


University of Colorado, Boulder: 
June 29-July 17 
Dr. Edwin Carr 


University of Connecticut, Storrs: 
August 10-29 
Urbane Hennen 


University of Florida, Gainesville: 
June 15-July 24 
James Richardson 


Florida A. and M. College, Tallahassee: 
(date not chosen) 
Dr. A. S. Parks 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu: 
June 15-July 3 
Dr. Andrew In 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois: 
August 10-22 
Dr. William Bradford 


University of Indiana, Bloomington: 
(date not chosen) 


University of lowa, Iowa City: 
June 16-July 3 
Clark Bloom 


State College of South Dakota, Brookings: 
July 6-17 
Dean Frank Schultz 


Tennessee Workshop (Belmont College, 
Nashville) : 

June 15-July 5 

Miss Lalla Walker 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee: 
June 22-July 3 
Vivian Henderson 


Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney: 

August 3-14 

Clark Frasier 


University of West Virginia, Morgantown: 
June 8-27 
Dr. Clarence Schultz 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir. 
ginia: 

June 2-20 

Edwin Covey 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York: 
July 11-30 
Roy Price 


Plattsburg State College, Plattsburg, New 
York: 

July 27—August 7 

George Fersh 


University of Maine, Orono: 
July 27—August 14 
Heine Kershen 


Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts: 
June 22-July 10 
Stanley Wronski 


Michigan State College, East Lansing: 
August 3-22 


University of Mississippi, University: 
July 14-31 
William Hicks 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri: 
June 15-July 3 
Glenn Ogle 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: 

July 20-August 7 

James Downes 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill: 
June 10-July 1 
J. R. Skretting 


Ohio University, Athens: 
June 21-July 10 
F. H. McKelvey 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: 

June 22-July 10 

Maurice Thomas 


Pennsylvania State College, State College: 
June 8-26 
Dorothy Veon 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas: 
June 8-27 
Thelma Bollman 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah: 
August 3-22 
Dean William Edwards 


University of Washington, Seattle: 
June 15-July 3 
Lyle Stewart 


University of Maryland, College Park: 
(date not chosen) 


Texas Southern University, Houston: 
June 8-27 
A. 1. Bryant 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana: 
(date not chosen) 
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Working Scholarships at Columbia 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
Business Education Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, reports that 
there are several working scholarships avail- 
able for business education students who 
wish to earn while they learn. 

These working scholarships involve thirty- 
five hours of work each week in the offices of 
various professors and in the administrative 
offices of the college. The scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of a twelve-month 
period of service and are worth approxi- 
mately $2,900 a year, including free tuition 
for as much as sixteen semester hours of 
work during the academic year. 

The only requirements for admission to 
this program are graduation from an ap- 
proved undergraduate institution with a 
satisfactory scholarship record and _ the 
ability to do office work. Some of the posi- 
tions involve secretarial skills, some involve 
accounting skills, and some positions are 
available in selling in the Teachers College 
Bookstore. 

Students desiring to work for the master’s 
or doctor’s degree or professional diploma 
are eligible for these scholarships. Living 
accommodations are available on the campus 
for both men and women at reasonable rates. 

Any qualified person interested in one of 
these scholarships is invited to write directly 
to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


California F.B.L.A. Convention 


Several hundred business students will 
converge on the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, for the annual state 
convention of the Future Business Leaders 
of America on Saturday, May 2. The stu- 
dents will participate in workshops and will 
compete with each other for state offices in 
the organization. Delegates will also be 
selected to attend the annual convention in 
Washington, D. C. on May 29 and 30. 

Pre-registration will begin at 4:30 p.m. on 
Friday, May 1, in the foyer of Founders’ 
Hall on the campus. 

In addition to attending workshops and 
business meetings, members of F.B.L.A. 
will hear six businessmen selected by the 
National Office Management Association. 
Each candidate for office in the state or- 
ganization will be given an opportunity to 
speak for two minutes on the topic, “We 
Build for the Future.” 
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Wisconsin Institute 


The seventh annual institute in business 
education will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, on July 27-29, during 
the 1953 summer session. Business teachers, 
school administrators, and others interested 
in business education are invited to attend. 
The program this year will emphasize the 
importance of business education in our 
business economy. There will be several 
outstanding speakers to present various 
phases of this subject. These speakers will 
be: Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; L. K. 
Pollard, assistant to the president, Ray-O- 
Vac Company; Dean F. H. Elwell, School 
of Commerce, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor Edwin Young, director of Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor Mary Connelly of Boston Uni- 
versity will give a teaching demonstration 
in typewriting and Professor James Bower 
of the University of Wisconsin will present a 
unit on the teaching of income tax. A special 
feature is an office machines show. 


Minnesota Offers Assistantships 


The College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, has available a 
number of assistantships in business educa- 
tion, distributive education, and consumer 
education for the academic vear 1953-54. 
Appointments are available to qualified 
graduates of accredited colleges and univer- 
sities. Stipends for assistantships range from 
$320 to $1283 for the academic year, de- 
pending upon the types of duties and the 
qualifications of the student. 


Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Dean, 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Oregon Elects New Officers 


The annual meeting of the Oregon Busi- 
ness Education Association was held on 
March 16 to 18 in Portland. Leonard Car- 
penter, business education consultant for the 
Portland Public Schools, was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers are: vice-president, 
Enid Bolton, High School, The Dalles; secre- 
tary, Alice Johnson, Jefferson High School, 
Portland; treasurer, Gertrude Ditto, Cres- 
well High School. Dr. Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, is con- 
sultant for the group. 





Pennsylvania Conference 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
will hold its annual summer business educa- 
tion conference on Friday, July 31. The 
theme of the conference will be “Solving 
Selected Teaching Problems.” 

At the morning session the following two 
topics will be discussed: “Problems of 
Homework and Outside Preparation” and 
“Problems of Standards, Testing, and 
Grading.” ‘The speakers at the morning 
session will be: ““Wallace Bowman, manager, 
South-Western Publishing Company, New 
Rochelle, New York; Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, chairman of Business Education 
Department, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Madeline Strony, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

There will be a luncheon meeting at the 
Nittany Lion Inn. Dr. James Gemmell, 


associate professor of business education, 
Pennsylvania State College, will preside. 


At the afternoon session a panel consisting 
of Wallace Bowman, Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
and Madeline Strony, will discuss the topic, 
“Miscellaneous Classroom Problems.” The 
audience will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

John F. Hanna, president of Chi Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, will act as toastmaster 
at the Delta Pi Epsilon Banquet. The 
banquet speaker will be Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, who will speak on the topic, “Delta 
Pi Epsilon Looks to the Future.” 


Inquiries about housing and other details 
may be addressed to Dr. James Gemmell, 
Chairman of the Division of Business Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


St. Louis Area Meeting 


The final meeting of the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association for the cur- 
rent school year was held on April 25. 
Several speakers representing the National 
Office Management Association presented 
“Successful Office Practices.”” The Educa- 
tion Committee of NOMA co-operated in its 
continuing effort to bring business and 
business education into close relationship. 

Officers for the year 1952-53 are: presi- 
dent, Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical 
High School; vice-president, Brother James 
McCaffrey, S.M., Chaminade College; secre- 
tary, Eleanor Summers, Wellston High 
School; treasurer, George L. Smith, Curtis 


School. 
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Wanted: Certified Professional Secretaries 


The National Secretaries Association, » 
nonprofit organization established in 194¢ 
to promote the educational and professiona!| 
standards of secretaries, has announced the 
examination for the candidates for Certified 
Professional Secretaries. The national asso- 
ciation has formed the Institute for Certi 
fying Secretaries to administer the program 
and to develop the tests. The Institute is 
composed fof representatives from leading 
universities, top executives from the business 
world, and members of the National Secre- 
taries Association. 

The 1953 examination dates are Friday 
and Saturday, October 16 and 17. Applica- 
tion for the examination must be made to 
the Committee on Qualifications. This year 
applications are to be sent to Gertrude E. 
Birkman, chairman of the Committee on 
Qualifications, P. O. Box 2180, Houston, 
Texas, before June 15, 1953. Examinees 
will be notified by the Institute as to the 
examination centers where they may report. 

Qualifications that must be met by candi- 
dates for the examination are: 

(1) An applicant must be at least twenty-five years 

of age. Either men or women may be certified 


(2) If not a high school graduate, an applicant must 
have at least seven years of secretarial] experi- 
ence. 

(3) If a graduate of a high school, an applicant must 
have at least six years of secretarial experience. 

) If a graduate of a business or junior college, the 
applicant must have at least four years of secre 
tarial experience. 

If a college graduate, an applicant must have at 
least three years of secretarial experience. 

The applicant must submit the names and ad- 
dresses of employers in order that the quality of 
work experience may be checked by the Quali- 
fications Committee of the Institute for Certi- 
fying Secretaries. The applicant does NOT 
need to be a member of the National Secretaries 
Association. The applicant does not need to be 
employed as a secretary at the time of taking 
the examination. 


The content of the examination covers the 
following areas: (1) personal adjustment and 
human relations; (2) business law; (3) eco- 
nomics and_ business administration; 
(4) secretarial accounting; (5) stenography; 
(6) general secretarial and office procedures. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
a summary of all the rules of punctuation, spacing, 
style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, saluta- 
tions, and other mechanical features of writing. It 
correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting office 
practice, or English classes. Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 














RECORD KEEPING 


SIMPLE STYLE 


for 


ov vce EVERYONE 


FOR NONVOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Second 
Edition 





By 





Moore and 


Here is an entirely new book with a new 
approach and new development. Theory is 
minimized. The student is taught how to keep 
records that are really simple, practical, and 


usable. 


Budgeting is also woven into the various 
chapters. Taxes and other deductions from 
wages are handled in an effective manner, 
from the point of view of the worker and of 
the employer. 


The last four chapters are prevocational but 
nontechnical in nature. Three of these chap- 
ters deal with the records recommended by 
Junior Achievement. Junior Achievement 
consists of several thousand clubs of high 
school students throughout the United States 
that organized themselves together into small 
businesses for educational and practical 
business experience. The records of these 
clubs, therefore, serve as a fitting introduc- 
tion to ‘business records on a nonvocational 
level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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. Records for aSchool Club 
. Records for a School 
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. Your Personal Records 
. Family Records and 


Budgets 


. Records for a Summer 


Camp 


. Records for a Profes- 


sional Man 


. Junior Achievement 


Activities — Organiza- 
tion and Records 


. Junior Achievement 


Activities — Recording 
Transactions 


. Junior Achievement 


Activities — Financial 
Reports 


. Records for a Small 
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Virginia Meeting 

The annual spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
Saturday, April 25, 1953. This year’s panels 
and sectional meetings were centered around 
the theme, ““The Teacher Takes and Gives.” 
Louise Moses, Granby Street High School, 
Norfolk, president of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

Orville Wake, president of Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, spoke at the morning 
session on the topic, “The Profile of a Good 
Teacher.”” Two panel discussions followed 
the address by Mr. Wake. Mabel Sawyer, 
Lynchburg College, served as chairman of 
the first panel discussion on the subject, 
“Values in Teaching.”” The second panel, 
“Why Go to Business Organizations’ Con- 
ventions,” was chairmaned by Dr. Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

A luncheon meeting was held with an in- 
vestment broker of Roanoke as chief speaker 
on the subject, “How to Invest Our Small 
Sums of Surplus Funds.” 


New York Anniversary Conference 


The fourteenth annual summer session 
business education conference will be held 
at New York University on Wednesday, 
July 22, 1953, at LaGuardia Hall of the 
South Building. The general theme will be 
“Tmportant 1953 Anniversaries in Business 
Education.”’ These anniversaries will include 
the 80th anniversary of the invention of the 
typewriter (1873-1953), the 60th anniver- 
sary of Gregg shorthand in the United States 
(1893-1953), the Golden Anniversary of 
South-Western Publishing Company (1903- 
1953), and the 40th anniversary of business- 
teacher education at New York University 
(1913-1953). For a copy of the program 
write Professor Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 8, 
New York. 


Florida's 25th Annual Meeting 


The luncheon meeting of the Florida Busi- 
ness Education Association, a section of the 
Florida Education Association, which was 
held at the Wayside Inn in Tampa, on 
March 20, marked the 25th anniversary of 
the organization. Frances Causey, High 
School, Wauchula, presided. 

The principal speaker was Lauren O. 
Lindstrom, Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
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Book Company, who spoke on “Plus Fact: rs 
in Education for Business.” 

The newly elected officers for the com 
year are: president, Della Rosenberg, Brz. 
ford High School, Starke; vice-preside), 
Edna Long, High School, Bartow; secretary. 
treasurer, Mrs. Bessie Hiers, High School, 
Lake City; and sergeant-at-arms, John Hud- 
son, Senior High School, St. Petersburg 


Philadelphia Workshops 

The two workshops presented by the 
Suburban Philadelphia Business Teachers 
on January 26 and February 7 proved to be 
a huge success. These two conferences were 
designed for business teachers interested in 
the teaching of clerical practice, bookkeep- 
ing, and office machines. Mrs. Betty Hutch- 
inson, president of the Suburban group, 
acted as chairman. 

Nationally known specialists in business 
education conducted the workshops in an 
interesting and helpful manner. They were: 
Gilbert Kahn, East Side Commercial High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. William 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Paul Carlson, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater; Dr. Peter Agnew, New York 
University, New York City. 

* e = 


Annual Paul S. Lomax Award 


The second annual presentation of the 
Paul S. Lomax Award is to be given to 
Beverly Zuccaro, who is graduating from the 
School of Education of New York University 
this June. Miss Zuccaro has just finished her 
student teaching service at Henry Snyder 
High School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The award is granted annually to the out- 
standing student in business education at 
New York University on the basis of 
scholarship, personality, and all-around Jike- 
lihood of outstanding service as a business 
teacher. 

The first annual award was presented to 
Elizabeth Iannizzi, who is now a teacher at 
Williamsburg Vocational High School, New 
York. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 32 students to record the gross 
speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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O.B.T.A. Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary convention 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Association 
was held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 24 and 25. Dr. Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, president of 
the Association, presided. Dr. Harold Leith, 
University of Cincinnati, vice-president of 
O.B.T.A., was in charge of the program. 

On Friday afternoon teachers visited the 
following places in Cincinnati: Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Commercial Vocational Division 
of Woodward High School, Shillito’s Depart- 
ment Store, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Procter & Gamble, Radio and Tele- 
vision Stations WLW and WLW-TYV. 

On Friday evening a demonstration of 
twenty-five years of progress in the teaching 
of typewriting was given by T. James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University, Bloomington, and 
Frank Liguori, University of Cincinnati. 

A general session and business meeting 
was held on Saturday morning. Following 
the general session there were sectional 
meetings in bookkeeping, general business, 
secretarial, and distributive education. Joe 
Link, Xavier University, Cincinnati, was 
the luncheon speaker. 


Philadelphia Machines Show 


On Thursday, April 16, a display and 
demonstration of modern office machines was 
held and sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Business Teachers’ Association in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Schoolmen’s Week 
program at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Among the business machines 
displayed were the latest models of voice 
writing machines, electric typewriters, 
opaque projectors, electro-copyist machines, 
and stencil duplicators. 

* o a 


Michigan Elects Dorothy Merritt 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Business Education Association, held at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, on 
March 13 and 14, Dorothy Merritt, Eaton 
Rapids High School, was elected president. 
The other officers elected were:  vice- 
president, Lyle Maxwell, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; secretary-treasurer, 
Frances French, High School, Grosse Point. 
Mrs. Pauline Dunsmore, Muskegon Public 
Schools, was elected to the board of directors. 

About 250 teachers attended the meeting. 
The next annual meeting will be held in 
Muskegon. 





PROJECTS 
IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an illustrated 
textbook-workbook combined. 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 
A TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK 


It contains a series of 


six projects as shown in the column at the left. These 
projects provide a variety of activities involving clerical 
duties — the handling of a variety of records and forms 
for different. clerical activities in six distinctly different 
types of businesses. 


The projects provide training for such clerical duties as 
taking stock; preparing cash register tallies, reports of 
past due accounts, alphabetic and numeric indexes, and 
daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen; 
handling complaints and making adjustments; and 
figuring commissions. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 
. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 
. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 
. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 
. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 
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For some time the 
St. Louis Public Schools 
have been going through 
an evaluation program 
which includes the evalu- 
ation of business educa- 
tion. 

On January $1, 1953, 
members of the St. Louis 
Area Business Educators 
Association met to dis- 
cuss this problem. Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, chair- 
man of the Department 
of Business Education, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and Wil- 
liam Kottmeyer, assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, served as a 
panel for the discussion of the evaluation 
program going on in the public schools. 

Evaluation is the systematic focusing of 
attention upon all the aspects of the school 
program. In the St. Louis evaluation pro- 
gram there is no pretense made that it is a 
panacea, or that it is the only way to get 
teachers and administrators to face and try 
to solve their own problems in education 
and to want to improve constantly, but it is 
a serious effort to do so. 

Five or six years ago, Superintendent 
Philip J. Hickey had come to the point of 
view that it was quite important that the 
public school systems of this country should 
examine themselves carefully and accurately. 
Mr. Hickey felt that the schools of the nation 
were due for an accounting to the public as 
to the kind of product they were delivering. 

When directions were given to embark 
upon an evaluation program throughout the 
city public schools, a large group of teachers 
and administrators was called together in 
order to give complete representation to the 
many areas of the instruction corps. This 
group thoroughly studied the existing ma- 
terials and instruments of evaluation for 
some time and, at the conclusion of their 
sessions, recommended “Evaluative Cri- 
teria,” prepared, after considerable experi- 
mental work, by the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, Washington, 
D. C. Section D-4 Business Education of 
“Evaluative Criteria” was used in the evalu- 
ation of business education in the St. Louis 
public secondary schools. 

Standards or goals are converted into a 
measuring instrument by arranging the items 
so that comparisons may be made and grada- 


Dr. Eyster 
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Evaluation Program in St. Louis 


tions and values may he 
easily discerned when it 
is applied to the school 
program. That is what 
D-4 is. 

No set of criteria will 
fit any school system's 
needs perfectly. The S. 
Louis committee simply 
decided upon what 
seemed to them to be the 
best available, in the 
knowledge that it could 
be modified to suit their 
needs. In selecting the 
criteria the committee 
chose the tools to be 

about the evaluation 


Dr. Kottmeyer 


used in 
program. 

Teachers recognize that evaluation means 
measuring no matter what kind of system is 
used. There are two ways of going about it. 
The teacher can measure himself, or some- 
body else can do it for him. There is always 
the objection that self-evaluation is subjec- 
tive since the individual is likely to admire 
his work more than does anybody else. So a 
program of evaluation that exclusively in- 
volves self-evaluation could become a 
“whitewash” job. 

Self-evaluation should be taking place all 
the time with thinking individuals who wish 
to grow and to render more service. 

We are all likely to assign our own mean- 
ing to educational terms and, as a result of 
our experiences which we consider unfor- 
tunate sometimes, we invest these words 
with an emotional overtone which is either 
pleasant or unpleasant, positive or negative, 
according to our subjective outlook. 

“The overtone of evaluation has become 
highly unpleasant,” said Dr. Kottmeyer, 
“for the simple reason that no human being 
likes to have other human beings sit in 
judgment on him; and that is what is in the 
minds of many teachers were they to attempt 
to define evaluation. Furthermore, they fear 
the evaluators will be incompetent!” 

Holding this concept most teachers take a 
rather dim view of any proposal to evaluate 
them or their school by sending “invasions 
of foreigners” from other educational insti- 
tutions, who march about corridors, look in 
rooms, and usually don’t like what they see. 
This unpleasant connotation is held by some 
teachers to an alarming degree, and perhaps 
a few individuals have developed a startling 
fear of evaluation. 


bringing 
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Dr. Kottmeyer points out that this kind 
of fear is groundless. When teachers under- 
stand the philosophy and objectives of 
evaluation they know that it is a systematic 
way of improving the school program, get- 
ting better working conditions, better equip- 
ment, administrative and community co- 
operation for doing a much better teaching 
job than is generally being done now. Evalu- 
ation is intended to bring about a healthful 
self-examination and to provide for the in- 
service development of teachers. Evaluation 
protects the competent teacher. 

In fact, an examination of the several in- 
struments of “Evaluative Criteria” shows 
that the percentage of items that points to 
the administration of the school system is 
much heavier than the portion of items that 
point to the teacher. The items in the D-4 
measuring instrument are not designed to 
put the teacher “‘on the spot” but are in- 
tended only for reasonable self-evaluation 
and as a helpful stimulant to the teacher. 
Above all, D-4 puts the responsibility for 
improved programs on the administration — 
the only place a teacher can get help. 

On the other hand, there is genera] recog- 
nition of the idea that an inspector, super- 
visor, or evaluator cannot walk in, see what 
others are doing, tell them what is wrong, 
tell them how to do it right, and expect to 
get any results. Therefore, it seems funda- 
mental that human beings change their con- 
duct for the better only when they have an 
impelling motive and an impelling drive to 
do so. It is true that temporary efficiency 
can be obtained through central direction, 
but in the final analysis co-operative en- 
thusiasm and group effort must come from 
the desire of individuals themselves to do 
better. Only in this way will the schools 
bring about long-term efficiency. That is the 
reason emphasis is put upon self-evaluation. 
Experience has shown that patience is needed 
in any evaluation program because only 
when real self-evaluation takes place will 
there be any permanent improvement. 

But it is also helpful to get somebody else’s 
point of view in order to get objectivity into 
the process of evaluation. Evaluators are 
chosen for their competence and tact. To 
them is assigned the task of looking at the 
educational situation and then reporting 
how it appears to them. They are not arro- 
gant people but humble experienced indi- 
viduals who suggest improvements or make 
recommendations that they honestly believe 
will be valuable to the boys and girls who go 
to school. They do not claim to be always 
right. Evaluators, in general, are very help- 
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ful: in reinforcing teachers’ recommendations 
and in recognizing their good work. Evalu- 
ators are deeply interested in the improve- 
ment of instruction everywhere as evidenced 
by their willingness to take part without 
remuneration except for bare expenses, and 
some evaluators have gratefully acknowl- 
edged the receipt of valuable ideas and 
observation of useful procedures while 
carrying out their assignments on the 
visiting committee. 

“Teachers are usually much harder on 
themselves than are the visiting committees. 
So, have no fear of that visiting committee!’ 
emphasized Dr. Eyster. “Try to look at 
them as a group of interested people who are 
coming to look at the recommendations you 
have made for the improvement of your 
situation. They are coming in to reinforce 
your recommendations, as long as they are 
sound ones. The major function of the 
visiting committee is the further develop- 
ment of the program.” 

Teachers, in many instances, decide that 
the visiting committees are the subjective 
element in the evaluation program rather 
than the self-evaluating teachers and so 
refuse to pay any attention to them. The 
purpose of the evaluation visiting committee 
is simply to give the teacher another objec- 
tive point of view. If the teacher decides to 
pay no attention, it is hoped that he will “do 
so calmly without growing any ulcers,” said 
Dr. Kottmeyer. “Evaluation,” he con- 
tinued, “is the most efficient way by which 
the teacher can get attention to some of the 
things he ought to have to do a better job of 
teaching school.” 

“After the application of criteria to the 
educational system by both teachers and 
visiting committees,” said Dr. Eyster, “the 
results of the two groups must be brought 
together for comparison and a resolution of 
Gionatn if any exist.” 


Group study of the results should be the 
next step. In some cases students, parents, 
and representatives of community organiza- 
tions participate. Employers should partici- 
pate in the evaluation of business education 
and especially in the plans for the future 
development of the program. 

Dr. Eyster pointed out that the results of 
evaluation are not worth the paper they are 
written on until they are translated into 
programs of action for the improvement of 
instruction, curricula, administration and, 
especially, for the long-overdue bringing 
about of co-operation between teachers and 
administrators in carrying out the recom- 
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mendations that will benefit the entire 


program of the school. 

“If you are still gearing your business 
program to the needs of the business com- 
munity as it was twenty years ago it may be 
entirely inadequate today,”” Dr. Eyster said. 

Teachers cease to make recommendations 
to their administration, vet continue to com- 
plain. Often the complaining teacher has not 
made a recommendation to the administra- 
tion in the last five vears. Sometimes teachers 
go to the administration with recommenda- 
tions that have not been thought out com- 
pletely. Evaluation helps the teacher 
formulate a set of sound recommendations. 

Dr. Eyster suggested that a time table 
ought to be prepared for placing recommen- 
dations into operation. Gradual introduction 
of recommendations is usually necessary ; for 
the task, the facilities, and the readiness of 
the faculty to handle new programs are all 
important factors. The program should be 
both short range and long range in nature, 


such as the “Blueprint for Business Educ. - 
tion,” which St. Louis business teachers 
prepared several years ago. 


In looking ahead, Dr. Eyster believes that 
the next step to hope for in evaluation, 
though there are no criteria for it now, is the 
ability to evaluate classroom instruction on 
the level of a particular teacher. Although 
evaluation is new he believes that it is not a 
fad or a frill in education. It is very moder: 
in that it takes the teacher into partnershi) 
with the administration™to”achieve the im- 
provement of instruction. 


Evaluation, then, is a tactful reminder to 
pay attention to all the aspects of the teach 
ing program in any field. Conditions change, 
therefore it is educational suicide to crystal- 
ize a teaching program. ‘Teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the field of business education 
must be ever sensitive to changes in business 
practice and economic trends, and ready to 
capitalize upon new developments that will 
benefit the teaching program. 


The Use of Special Practice Sets in Bookkeeping 


(Submitted by Albert L. Pursley 
Linden-McKinley Junior-Senior High School 
Columbus, Ohio) 


For the past three years I have made use 
of special practice sets for students of 
bookkeeping who did not desire to take the 
third year course in high school but were 
interested in practical bookkeeping. Stu- 
dents who have had two years of bookkeeping 
are eligible to complete these sets. 

The sets are of various kinds and are brief, 
but they contain the basic principles. Some 
sets can be completed in three weeks and 
some require more time. The sets deal with 
bookkeeping for the family, the farmer, the 
professional people, a service station, a small 
business. and many others. 

A few illustrations will show the practical 
value of these sets in high school bookkeep- 
ing classes. Last semester a girl who was a 
senior in our high school wanted some in- 
formation about bookkeeping for a service 
station because her father owned a service 
station. I arranged to get her a practice set 
dealing with bookkeeping for a service sta- 
tion. She completed the set in about four 
weeks and is now bookkeeper for her father. 

I had another student who was a high 
school senior and was interested in book- 
keeping pertaining to dentistry because she 
was engaged to a young dentist. She worked 
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out the set arranged for a dentist in about 
three weeks and is now keeping books for 
her husband. 

Another example is that of a student who 
in her senior year was engaged to a farm boy. 
She completed a set dealing with farm book- 
keeping in a few weeks. 

I can give many examples showing the 
practical value of these special sets, but I 
believe the three examples given are suffi- 
cient to illustrate their value. These special] 
sets are not intended for students planning a 
four-year college career in accounting. The 
information given in the various sets would, 
however, be very valuable if the students had 
time to complete them. 

The results of using the special sets have 
shown that students are interested and 
happy working on projects of personal 
interest to them. For example, the owner of 
a small store is now attending night school 
and working on a small business set for his 
own personal use. To this young man the 
information obtained from the set is very 
valuable. 


May I suggest to teachers of bookkeeping 
that you try these sets with your students. 
You will find them interesting and practical. 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


Now in a New Sixth Edition 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


A thorough revision of a great book 
— a book that has long been the 


most popular textbook in its field. 





WITH CORRELATED ARITHMETIC 


At the end of each part there are problems dealing with 
fundamental arithmetical operations. These are applied 
practical problems that correlate with the subject matter 
in the chapter. Both knowledge and skill are developed. 
Therefore, arithmetic is taught in this course with its functional 
uses. 
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Summer School Announcements— Continued from April Issuz 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the April is ue, 


Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed infor: \a- 


tion. 
California 


SACRAMENTO—SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22—July 21. Office Machines Laboratory; Office Skills for 
Teachers; Salesmanship Methods; Methods of "Teaching Book- 
keeping; Secretarial Accounting. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Ilinois 
CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: 


Business English; Business Law; Business Mathematics; Busi- 
ness Statistics; Economics; Management; Marketing; Secre- 
tarial Science; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Dean of Summer Session, 


DE KALB NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 15-August 7. Principles and Problems 
of Business Education; Techniques for Improvement of In- 
struction in Stenography; Techniques for Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Law. Address, R. M. Zulauf, Director of Summer Session, or 
Dr. F. R. Geigle, Head, Department of Business Education. 


June 15—Jul; 


Kansas 


LIN DSBORG—BETHANY COLLEGE Three Sessions, 
June 8-June 27; June 29-July 4; July 6—-August 8. Subject 
matter courses in business and economics; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Dr. J. L. Hermanson 


Mississippi 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 2-July 10. The Teaching of Office Appliance 8; The 
Curriculum in Business Education; Business Education in 
Colleges and Universities; Elementary Typewriting; Ele- 
mentary Shorthand; Business Communications; Office Appli- 
ances; Secretarial Office Practice; other subject matter courses 
is commerce and education. Second Term, July 11-Auqust 16. 
Education; Business Education in 


pgervision of Business 
Call eges and Universities; Problems in Business Education; 


Seminar in Business Education; Advanced Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Secretarial Office Practice; other subject 
matter courses in commerce and education. Address, Dr. A. J 
Lawrence, Chairman of Department of Office Administration 
and Business Education. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 8—July 31; Post Session, 
1-August 15. Elementary Typewriting; Office 
Advanced Commercial Law. Address, Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS 
LEGE: June 1—July 2}. 
Accounting. 


COL- 
August 
Machines; 


COL- 
Shorthand; Typing; Office Machines; 
Address, Roland Welch, Department of Commerce. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 11- 
July 31. Subject matter courses in ‘Accounting; Introduction 
to Business Rtataieetion: Marketing; Advertising; Sales- 
manship; Business Law; Thesis Course; Seminar in Finance; 
er of Economics; Statistics; Government in Relation to 
Labor; History of Economic Thought; Seminar in Economic 
Theory; Investments; Measurement of National Income; 
other subject matter courses in economics and business organi- 
zation and management. Address, Dean Earl 8S. Fullbrook, 
College of Business Administration. 


OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: 
August §. Business Law; Government and Business; Account- 
ing; Finance; Marketing; subject matter courses in business 
education. Address, Reverend William F. Kelley, S.J 


OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: Two Terma, 
June 8—July 11; July 13-August 15. Government and Business: 
Business Law; Principles of Retailing; Marketing; Corporation 
Finance; Retail Merchandising. Address, Office of Summer 
Session. 


PERU—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 31. Subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, Mrs. Marian Blake Doran, Registrar. 


WAYNE—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 24. Accounting; Business Correspondence; Office 
Machines; Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Milton B. Childs, Registrar. 


June 15- 
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New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR-—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Jul, |- 


August 11. Business Economics; Advertising; Improvemen of 
Instruction in Business Education; Tax Accounting; Semi ar 
in Economics; Current Problems in Economics and Govern. 
ment; International Economic Relations; other subject matter 
courses in economics. Address, Elizabeth S. Favor. 


New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO ares UNIVER. 
Terms, June 15-July 17; Ju 20-August 21 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Teoconion Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Busincas 
Education Curriculum; Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education: Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Introduction 
to Business; Seminar in Busjness Education; Seminar in 
Economics; Southwest Conference on Business Education; 
other subject matter courses in business and economics. Ad- 
dress, Lillian Rogers, Acting Head, Business Administration 
Department. 


SILVER CITY 


LAS VEGAS 
SITY: Two 


—-NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE 
June 8—July 31. Labor Problems; Tax Accounting; Principles 
of Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Business; 
yo Evaluation; Business Ethics; American Labor Movement: 

Life Insurance. Address, J. Cloyd Miller, W. J. Lincoln, or 
Donald Overturf. 


STATE COLLEGE — NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTs: une 13- 
Auguat 8. Elements of Business Administration; Accountin 
for Non-majors; Office Management; Business Law; =~ 
Management; Federal Tax Accounting; Marketing; Corpora 
tion Finance; Economic History; Introduction ay Bes = 
Economic Geography; Public Finance; Elementary Type- 
writing; Advanced Methods Teaching of Shorthand and Type- 
writing. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 29-—Auguat 7. Principles and Problems in 
Business Education; Current Trends in the Teaching of Busi- 
ness Subjects; Organization and Supervision in Business Edu- 
cation; Consumer Economics; Income Tax Procedures; Ad- 
vanced Office Practice; Secretarial Practice; Seminar in the 
Commercial Curriculum; Law of Persons and Real Property; 
Survey of Current Distribution; Methods of Teaching tail 
Store Operation; Advanced Problems in Merchandising 
Address, Dr. Milton C. Olson. 

GARDEN CITY—ADELPHI COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 14. Principles of Advertising; Business Mathematics; 
Office Management and Practices; Business Communications; 
Principles of Wedealinns subject matter courses in law. Address, 
Kenneth Jones, Director of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6—-August 14. Objectives and Curriculum 
Problems of Business Education; Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement of the T eaching of Typewriting; Improve- 
ment of the Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; I mprove- 
ment of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; Method and Materials 
in the Teaching of Office and Secretarial Practice; Community 
Resources in Business and Vocational Education; Observation 
of Methods in Business Education. Address, Professor Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College. 

NEW YORK—HUNTER COLLEGE: 
Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Elementary, Intermediate 
Dr. James R. Meehan. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION: Intersession, June 1-June 26. Curriculums in 
Business Education. Regular Session, June 29-August 7. 
Workshop in Typewriting; Demonstration of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Aa Jorkshop in Shorthand; Demonstration 
of Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Workshop in Im- 

rovement of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and 
Related Subjects; Methods and Materials of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in General 
Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching General Business; 
Workshop in Office Practice; Audio-Visual Aids in Business 
Education; Methods and Materials of Teaching Distributive 
Education; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Evaluation of Current Literature in Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; subject matter courses in commerce and 
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July ne 14. 
Advanced ewritia 
Advanced Gregg ne 
Pitman Shorthand. Address, 





tetailing. Address, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Chairman of Business 


Education, 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING: Firat Session, June 29-July 17. Retail Mer- 
chandising; Retail Store Salesmanship; Color and Design in 
Apparel and Home Furnishings; Retailing: Principles and 
Practices; Retail Buying; Store "Opening and Service Pro- 
cedures; Techniques of Supervision and Leadership; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Distributive Education; Thesis 
Seminar. Second Session, July 20-August 7. Advanced Retail 
Merchandising; Merchandise Display Techniques; Fashion in 
Apparel; Textile Fabrics; Retail Store Sales Promotion; Seminar 
in Fabric Analysis; Fashion Coordination and Publicity; Re- 
search Techniques in Retailing; Teaching of Distributive 
Education; Thesis Seminar. Address, Anne Kishyk, Secretary 
to Dean. 


ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVER- 
SITY: July 1-August 7. Subject matter courses in Office 
Management; subject matter courses in general education. 
4ddress, Registrar. 
SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE 
August 7. Office Machines, 


UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
Methods and Materials; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Problems, Philosophy, and Principles of Business Education; 
Research and Investigation of Problems in Business Education; 
Workshop in Distributive Education; Workshop in Improve- 
ment of De oy in Typewriting and Shorthand; First Term 
Shorthand; First Term Typewriting. Address, Dr. O. Richard 
Wessels, 103 Slocum Hall. 


North Carolina 

CHARLOTTE UEENS COLLEGE: 
Accounting; Principles of Economics. 
Summer Session. 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 8—July 17. Business Machines; 
Advanced Business Machines; Business Laboratory; Adver- 
tising; Auditing. Second Term, July 20-August 27. Applied 
Shorthand; Office Practice; Office Management. Address, W. E. 
Bird, Director of Summer School. 

GREENSBORO— WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 8-July 17. 
Course-Making in Basic Business; Office Management; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Teaching Seminar; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education Program; Improving 
Instruction in Co-operative Programs; Office Machines. 
Address, Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: 
Terms, June 8-July 14; July 15-August 21. Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Management; Business Law; Office Machines; 
C.P.A. Problems; Shorthand Methods. Address, Leo 
Jenkina, Dean. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: 
June 8—July 16; July 17-August 21. 
counting. 


June 8-July 17. 
Address, Director of 


Two 


Two Terms, 
Shorthand; Typing; Ac- 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
8-July 31. Beginning Accounting; Typewriting; Business Law. 
Address, Mr. A. Soroos. 

Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: 
Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Seminar in 
Business Teaching Problems; Elementary Accounting; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Business Law; Marketing Principles. 
Address, Marguerite Appel or Doris Sponseller, Secretarial 
Studies Department. 

hd a GREEN—BOWLING GREEN put UNI- 
VERSITY: June 15-August 7. Personal-Use Typing; Ele- 
mentary a Intermediate Typing; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typing; Foundation in 5 we Education; Seminar in 
Business Education. Address, Dean Ralph Harshman. 


CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 24; July 25-August 28. Improvement in 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods and 
Materials in Business Correspondence; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Harold Leith, Teachers College 


CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 22-July 31; August 8—September 11. Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Mr. Hollace G. Roberts, 
Director of Admissions. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 23—July 24. Principles of Business Education; Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Beslents Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial perrecta Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education for the Distributive Occupations; General 
Business Clinic; Annual Conference for Business Teachers; 
Work Experience Conference for Teachers of Office Cooperative 
Classes, Distributive Education Cooperative Classes, and 
Diversified Occupations Cooperative Classes; other subject 
matter courses in business, economics, and general education. 


June 15-August 8. 
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Second Term, July 27-August 28. Organization and Teaching 
of Office Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects; Methods of Teaching Distributive 
Education; Distributive Education Conference; other subject 
matter courses in business, economics, and general education 
Address, Dr. J. M. Hanna, 223 Journalism Building. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term 
June 22-July 31. Improvement of Instruction in Secretaria 
Subjects; Seminar in Teaching Accounting-Social Business 
Subjects; Job Analysis and Improvement of Office Procedures; 
Office Machines. Second Term, August 3-September 4. Seminar 
in Secretarial Science; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Commerce, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Science. Address, Dr. Elizabeth 

wis, 


OXFORD -~MIAMI UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 15- 
July 24. Principles of Accounting; Statistics; Business Law; 
Government and Business; Principles of Economics; Taxation 
and Business; Audio-Visual Aids in Education; Introduction to 
Industrial Organization and Management; Personnel 
ministration; Marketing Seminar; Principles of Gregg Short- 
hand; Flementary Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand and 
Type writing; other subject matter courses in Marketing. 
Second Term, July 27-August 28. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Statistics; Business Law; Audio-Visual Aids in 
Education; Principles of Gregg Shorthand; Elementary Ty 
writing; Intermediate Shorthand and Typewriting; other 
subject matter courses in Marketing, Finance, and Manage- 
ment. Address, Dr. C. H. Robinson, Director of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Three 

erms, June 15-July 18; July 20-August 22; August 24- 
September 4. Introduction to Business; Introductory Ac- 
counting; Salesmanship; Advertising; Business Correspondence 
and Reports. Address, Dean Wendell C. Nystrom, Director of 
Summer School. 


WILMINGTON— WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 11; July 18-August 14. Subject matter 
courses in economics, business, and general education. Address, 
Dr. Graydon W. Yaple, Dean. 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 1- 
July 30. Business Mathematics; Elementary and Advanced 
Accounting, Typewriting, and Shorthand. Address, Dean 
W. B. Morrison. 

ALVA—NORTH WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: June 1- 
July 30. Teacher-Training Course in Business Education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 

DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
1-July 31. Business Law; Shorthand; Filing; Accounting; 
Business Math; Business Administration; Business Com- 
munications; Methods; Secretarial Training; Typing. Address, 
President A. E. Shearer. 

EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: 
August 1. Subject matter courses in business education. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Milton Bast, Head, Business Education Department. 


NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 9- 
August 10. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 
Office Management; Advanced Office Machines; Student 
Teaching in ae med Education; Principles and Practices in 
Vocational Education; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of the Teaching of General 
Business Subjects; Individual Study in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education: 
other subject matter courses in business administration; other 
courses in general education. Address, Dr. J. R. Rackley, Dean, 
College of Education. 

STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
May 29-—August 1. Annual Regional Summer Conference on 
Business Education; Distributive Education Workshop; 
Apprentice Teaching in Business Education; Economic Educa- 
tion in the High School; Teaching Secretarial Business Subj ects; 
Teachin Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; rob- 
lems in Business Education; High School Business ‘urriculum; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand and Transcription; Seminar in Business Education; 
Thesis in Business Education; Principles and Philosophy of 
Distributive Education; Problems and Methods in Distributive 
Education; Organization and Administration of the D istribu- 
tive Education Program; Improvement of Instruction in 
Merchandising; Seminar in Distributive Education; Thesis 
in Distributive Education; other subject matter courses in 
business, economics, and general education. Address, Ray- 
mond D. Thomas, Dean, Division of Commerce. 

TULSA—UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 8-July 31. 
Shorthand; Transcription; Typewriting; Trends and Problems 
in Business Education; Supervision in Business Education. 
Address, Clyde I. Blanchard, Head of Business Department. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June {-July 30. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Economics; Office Machines; Business N athematics; Salesman- 
ship; Secretarial Training and Office Practice. Address, Dr. 
Clarence McCormick, Dean of Administration. 


June 


June 2 
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Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 22- 
August 14. Typewriting Workshop; Practicum in Business 
Education; Supervision and Administration of Business Edu- 
cation; Teaching Socio-Business in the Secondary Schools; 
Problems in Business Education; Research; Reading and 
Conference; Thesis; Typing; Office Procedure; Business 
Machines; Office Organization and Management; Elementary 
Shorthand; Accounting; Law; Production; Finance; Marketing; 
Merchandising and Selling; other subject matter courses in 
business. Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, Head of Business Education 
Department. 

EUGENE 
August 14. 
Business Law; 
Business Policy. 
Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF 

Constructive 

Research; 
Address, 


OREGON: June 22- 
Accounting; Personnel Management; 
Principles of Business Education; 
Dean Paul B. Jacobson, School of 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
29—August 28. Tax Accounting; Shorthand Workshop; Business 
Correspondence; Business Law; Consumer Education. Address, 
R. G. Haltisy, Director, Departme nt of Business Education. 

JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 22-July 31. 
Economic Problems; Survey of American Industry. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

LEWISBURG—BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: 
August 16. Business Correspondence and Reports; Office 
Machines; Business Cycles. Address, Dean of the College. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: 
June 8—June 26; Regular August 7; Second 
Session, August 10-September 18. Curriculums in Business 
Education; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Organization, Administration, and Supervision of Business 
Education. Address, John M. Rhoads, Director of Summer 
Sessions. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
Session, June 15—June 26. Supervised Field Work in Distribu- 
tive Education; Methods and Materials for Teaching Social 
Business Subjects. Regular Session, June 29-August 7. Inter 
mediate and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning Transcription; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand; Content and Methods for Business Correspondence; 
Content and Methods for Teaching Business Arithmetic; 
Methods and Materials for Teaching Bookkeeping; Office 
Practice; Readings in Office Practice; Consumer Buymanship; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Curriculum 
Making for Business Courses; Methods and Supervision in 
Business Education; Occupational Adjustments. Post Session, 
August 10-August 2! Guidance for Teachers of Business 
Subjects. Address, Dr. F. W. Shockley or Dr. D. D. Lessenberry. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 

LEGE: Inter-Session, June 9-June 26. Principles and Problems 
in Business Education. Main Session, June 29—-August 8. 
Curriculums in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Basic Business Subjects; Teaching of Bookkeeping; 
Teaching of Office Practice; Teaching of Shorthand; Intro- 
duction to Research in Business Education. Post Session, 
August 10—August 28. Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Address, Dean M. R. Trabue. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
June 9-August 11. Accounting; Business 
Economics; Retailing; Secretarial Science 
Address, Dr. Orin F. Crow, Director of Summer School. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8—July 18; July 20-August 8. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Office Machines; Principles and Problems in 
Business Education; Methods Classes. Address, Director of the 
Summer Seasion. 


July 23- 


Pre-Session, 
Session, June 29 


Pre- 


CAROLINA: 
Administration; 
; Business Education. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8—July 10. Principles of Accounting; 
Methods Course in General Business Subjects; Beginning Law; 
Business Math; Business English; Office Machines; Beginning 
Typewriting. Second Term, July 13-August 14. Introduction 
to Business Management; Business Law; Beginning Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Secretarial Science; Principles of 
Accounting; Cost Accounting. Address, Maurice Manbeck, 
Director of Admissions and Student Personnel. 

BROOKINGS—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 15-August 7. Principles of Economics; Intermediate 
Economic Analysis; Economic Education Workshop; History 
of Economic Thought. Address, D. B. Doner, Registrar. 

HURON—HURON COLLEGE: June 8—July 31. 
Shorthand; Office Machines; Economics; 
Comptometry. Address, Office of Admissions. 

MADISON—GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8—July 11. Typing; Accounting; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Bureau of Special Serv- 
ices, 


Typing; 
Transportation; 


SPEARFISH—BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLL!:Gg. 
Two Terms, June 1-July 3; July 6-August 7. Typing; Short 
hand; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Business. Adc 
Russell E. Jonas, President. 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAK« Ta. 
June 8-August 7. Organization and Supervision of Bu 
Education; Readings in Business Education; 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
tary Shorthand; Clerical Office 
Delzell, Dean, School 


an 


ness 
Courses in Ele. 
Typewriting; Ele nen. 
Machines. Address, Mar W 
of Education. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INsTI. 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 8-July 14; July 15-August 9. 
Typewriting; Business ( orrespondence; Elementary Acco unt. 
ing; Intermediate Accounting; Business Management; Ac ver. 
tising; Business Mac bhines; Corporation Finance; Economics; 
Busine ss Law. Addre u iis son, Jr., Director of School 
of Bus siness Adminiatr iti on 

JOHNSON CITY—STEED 
OGY: June 8-August 14. Speedwriting Theory; Methods of 
Teaching Speedwriting, Speedtyping, Type writing, Book. 
keeping, and Gregg Shorthand; Directed Teaching in Speed- 
writing and Bookkeeping; Educational Psychology; Salesman. 
ship; usual subject matter courses in Accounting, Mat he- 
matics, Economics, Law, Labor Problems, Banking, and 
Finance. Addreas, Dr. J. G Long, Director of Admissions. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Fira 
Term, June 15-July 18. Introduction to Research in Business 
Education; Thesis in Business Education; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; Typewriting; Office Equipment 
Problems; Business Letter Writing; Office Systems; Shorthand 
and Transcription; Gregg Simplified Shorthand. Second Term, 
July 20-August 22. Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; 
Introduction to Research in Business Education; Business 
Education Thesis; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
cation; Typewriting; Office Management; Shorthand and 


Transcription; Gregg Simplified Shorthand. Address, George A 
agoner. 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOL 


NASHVILLE -GEORGI 


PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, J 


ne 12-July 18; July 18-Auguat 17 
Workshop in Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Communica- 
tions; Business Machines; Methods in Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Social Business; Business w; Cost Accounting; 
Social Security and Payroll Accounting; Special Problems in 
Accounting; Office Management; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Tests in Business Education; The Business Curriculum. 
Address, Registrar or Theodore Woodward, Head of Business 
Education Department 

NASHVILLE -VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY: June 15- 
August 22. Economic and Business Institutions; Elements of 
Economics; Problems of Unemployment; Elements of Ac- 
c ounting; Principles of Marketing; Cost Accounting; Income 

ax Accounting; The Small Business; ae’ Economic 
History; other subject 1 matter courses in economics. Address, 


Professor Herbert Weave 


Texas 


AUSTIN-—-UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, June 3- 
July 15. Advanced Studies and Techniques in the Teaching of 
Typewriting, Shorthand, and Transcription; Methods and 
Materials in the Teaching of Office and Secretarial Practice; 
Workshop in Improvement of the Teaching of Typewriting and 
Shorthand. Second Term, July 16-August 27. rinciples and 
Curriculum Problems in Business Education; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education. Address, Faborn Etier 
305 Waggener Hall, College of Business Administration. 

CAN YON—WEST rEX AS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 1-July 10. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Psychology; Principles of Marketing; Statistical 
Methods; Seminar: Technique of Graduate Study and Presen- 
tation of Individual Thesis Problems; Thesis Course for 
Master's Degree; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 
and Shorthand. Second Term, July 13-August 21. Elementary 
Accounting; Business Communications; Business Law; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Industrial Personnel Management; Seminar: 
Technique of Graduate Study and Presentation of Individual 
Thesis Prob lems; Thesis Course for Master's Degree; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and the Social 
Business Subjects. Address, Office of Registrar. 

COM MERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 20-August 28. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Advanced Dictation; 
Methods of Teaching; Improvement of Instruction; Principles 
of Business Education. Address, Dean Frank Young or Io hn 
Windell, Registrar. 


DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 18; July 20-August 28. Duplicating Ma- 
chines; Aids in Commercial Teaching; Principles and Problems 
of Business Education; Typewriter Care and Mainentance; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Improvement of Instruc- 
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tion in Secretarial Gablocts; Organization and Administration 
of Guidance in Public Schools; Occupational and Educational 
Information; Guidance Problems of Deans of Girls; Methods 
ind Techniques of Counseling. Address, O. J. Curry, Dean, 
School of Business Administration. 


HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 18; July 20-August 29. Research in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in the Vocational 
Business Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Business 
Education Clinic; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Office 
Management; Business Correspondence; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Marketing; Salesmanship; Retailing. Address, Dr. Eugene 
H. Hughes, Dean, College of Business Administration. 


HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 1-—July 10; July 13-August 21. 
Foundation of Business Education; other subject matter 
courses in Business Administration. Address, Reed Lindsey, 
Registrar. 


LUBBOCK—TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 4-July 14. Research Seminar in Business 
Education; Workshop in Secretarial Subjects; Business Corre- 
spondence; Voice-writing and Duplicating Machines; Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Economics, Marketing, and Management. Second Term, 
July 16-August 26. Objectives and Principles of Business 
Education; Workshop in Bookkeeping and General Business 
Subjects; Calculating Machines; Advanced Shorthand; subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Economics, Marketing, and 
Management. Address, Donald J. Tate, Head, Department of 
Business Education and Secretarial Administration. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 10; July 13- 
August 20. Workshop in Business Education; Problems in 
Business Administration. Address, Dr. Alvin Musgrave, Director 
of Department of Business Administration. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8—July 17; July 20—-August 21. Accounting; 
Business Administration; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office 
Machines; Indexing and Filing; other subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Dean of Summer School 
or Dean of School of Commerce. 


PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: 


Two 
Terms, June 15-—July 17; July 20-Auguat 21. 


Elementary 


Accounting; Elementary Typewriting; Finance and Banking; 
Ma 


Business nagement; Typewriting Speed Building; Office 
Machines; Shorthand Theory; Shorthand Speed ~~ and 
Transcription; Marketing. Address, Dean, Summer School. 


Virginia 

BLACKSBURG—VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 10—July 18; July 28-August 16. 
Shorthand for Teacher Certification; Coordinated Work Ex- 
perience; Organization and Administration of Business Edu- 
cation; Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in General Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Prin- 
ciples and Practices in Clerical Office Training; Thesis; Directed 
Study; Application of Time and Motion Principles to Office 
Procedures; Survey of Business Principles, Procedure, and 
Practices; other business administration and education courses. 
Address, Dr. Harry Huffman. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 29-August 22. Elementary Accounting; Elementary 
Statistical Methods; Statistical Methods in Economics; Com- 
mercial Transactions; Principles of Economics; American 
Economic History: European and Colonial Background; 
American Economic History: National Development; Money, 
Credit, and Prices; Economic Geography; Problems in Family 
Financial Security Education. Address, Director or Registrar of 
Summer Session, Box 1337, University Station. 


FARMVILLE—LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 8. Beginning Typewriting; Office Machines; Insurance; 
Advanced Accounting. Address, Mrs. Mary W. Watkins, 
Executive Secretary. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 15—August 7. 
Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 22- 
August 19. Subject matter courses in secretarial science; 
Principles of Economics; Problems of Economics; Consumer 
Economics. Address, Dr. Hugh M. Gloster, Director of Summer 
Session, 


HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 7. Business Mathematics; Elementary Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Advanced Shorthand; Personnel Adminis- 
tration; Principles in Business Education; Economics. Address, 
Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean of Summer Session. 
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Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN. WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Regular Term, June 15-July 31; Post-Session, 
August 3-August 14. Typing for Personal Use; Economics for 
the Consumer; World Economic Problems; Business Subjects 
in the Secondary Schools; Secretarial Subjects in the Public 
Schools. Address, Clark M. Frasier. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
Siz Weeks’ Term, June 15—J uly 24; Eight Weeks’ Term, June 15- 
August 7. Shorthand Review; Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Subjects. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—SEATTLE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 
15-July 10; July 11~August 14. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Workshop in Business Education; Office Ma- 
chines; Shorthand; Typing; Accounting; Business Administra- 
tion; Economics; Education. Address, Registrar. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 22-July 22; July 238-August 21. Fundamentals 
of sqosunting, Business Correspondence; Business Law; Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Fluctuations; Principles of 
Marketing; Typewriting; Office Machines; other subject matter 
courses in economics; subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


West Virginia 

ATHENS—CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 1- 
July 10. Insurance; Income Tax Accounting. Second Term, 
July 18-August 21. Advertising; Salesmanship. Address, Dean 
David Kirby, Director of Summer Schools. 

BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 10; July 138-August 21. Sales- 
manship; Economics of Consumption; Business Statistics; 
Social and Economic Security; Contemporary Economic 
Systems; Economic Geography. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, 
Dean. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 10; July 18-August 22. Materials and Methods of 
Teaching S wihend and Typing; Materials and Methods for 
Teaching General Business and Bookkeeping; Retail Buying; 
Merchandising; Cost Accounting; Co-operative Store Service; 
Accounting; Mathematics of Business Finance; Principles of 
Marketing; Principles of Retailing; Typing; other subject 
matter courses in business administration. Address, Professor 
V. D. Jolley, Head, Business Administration Deportment. 

INSTITUTE—WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 8-August 28. Business Law; Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Advanced Shorthand; Business Finance; Marketing; Retailing; 
Labor Management Relationships; Business Organization an 
Management; Principles of Investment; Statistics; Insurance; 
First-Year Accounting. Address, Dean Harrison H. Ferrell, 
Director of Summer School. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 8August 21. 
Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Marketing. 
Professor Arlen Swiger. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: June I- 
August 21. Typing; Practical Arithmetic; Retail Merchan- 
dising; Public Finance; Commercial Law. Address, Dean Joe C. 
Humphrey. 


Cost 
Address, 


Wisconsin 

MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 29- 
August 21. Improvement of Instruction in Typewritin and 
Shorthand; Basic Principles of Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Russell J. Hosler. 

MILWAUKEE—MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 22- 
July 31. Techniques of Counseling; Principles of School 
Administration; Curriculum Construction; Problems in 
Adolescent Development; other subject matter courses in 
general education. Address, Eugene H. Kessler, S.J. 

WHITE WATER— WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22—July 31. Advanced Typing; Typing Methods; Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Shorthand Methods; Cost Accounting; 
General Business Methods; Accounting Methods; Cooperative 
Marketing. Address, Henry M. Collins, Acting Director of 
Business Education. 

Wyoming 

LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 15- 
August 21. Work-Experience in Business Education; Principles 
of Business Education; Methods of Teaching Bookkee ang: 
Principles and Practices of Distributive Education; Methods 
of Teaching General Business; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. Address, Robert L. Hitch. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 














Working Together. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the Twentieth Century Fund and Eddie 
Albert Productions. It may be shown in 22 minutes. 


Summary. This film is a re-enactment of a specific 
labor-management story. It tells the story of the labor- 
management policies of the American Lead Pencil 
Company of Hoboken, New Jersey, before and after 
the formation of the union at the company’s plant in 
1937. Early union-management disagreements, the 
development of grievances, machinery, a strike and its 
settlement, and other events leading to a give-and-take 
attitude between labor and management are shown in 
the film. All scenes were shot in the American Lead 
Pencil Company’s Hoboken plant and major roles in 
the picture, with two exceptions, are acted by the 
persons who originally took part in the events recreated. 
The film portrays how workers and management 
learned from hard experience that working together 
pays. It drives home the fact that thoughtful men on 
both sides of the industrial fence can work for and 
gradually attain mutual understanding. 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for use in 
senior high school classes in economics and business 
principles and management. 


Sale and Rental. “Working Together” may be ob- 
tained from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Incor- 
porated, which has the following addresses: 351 West 
4ist Street, New York 36, New York; 101 Marietta 
Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1123 Central Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois; and 8414 Melrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles 46, California. The selling price is $100 and 
the rental price for three days’ use is $4.50. 


Room for Discussion. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white is the 
first of a series of films on the topic, “The Role of Dis- 
cussion in a Democracy.” The other two films in this 
series are “How to Conduct a Discussion” and “‘Organ- 
izing Discussion Groups.”” Dr. Cyril O. Houle, dean of 
the University College, University of Chicago, acted as 
educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
approximately 25 minutes. 

Summary. This film examines the nature and function 
of discussion in both its personal aspects and its broader 
group aspects. It emphasizes that discussion is the 
privilege and responsibility of all citizens living in a 
democracy. Levels of discussion in personal life, in 
economic life, and in social life are explained and 
illustrated in the film. Even though the film was 
designed primarily to assist in the promotion, organiza- 
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tion, and conduction of discussion groups, it may be 
used by groups in offices and schools that are interested 
in analyzing their techniques and operations. At the 
college level the film sets patterns for seminars and 
discussion groups throughout the curriculum. The film 
may be used to introduce students to the formal organi- 
zation of discussions. 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. 


Sale and Rental. ‘Room for Discussion” may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In- 
corporated, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price is $100. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library or Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorpo- 
rated. 


Powering America’s Progress —A Modern 
Story of Bituminous Coal. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was pro- 
duced by the United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, in co-operation with the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. It may be shown in 25 minutes. 


Summary. Modern methods of mining bituminous 
coal and preparing it for market and the multitude of 
uses for the nation’s most abundant mineral fuel are 
depicted in the film. The film presents the highlights 
of the coal industry — from the mining of the coal by 
the most up-to-date equipment, through the washing 
and market preparation stages and distribution, to its 
many uses in power plants, steelmaking, factory and 
home. The elaborate precautions taken in well-run 
mines are shown in the film. The film also shows modern 
strip-mining operations including views of shovels 
eight stories high and ten times the size of those used in 
building the Panama Canal. The film also portrays the 
diversity of present-day uses of coal — as fuel in homes 
and industrial plants and as feed for batteries of 
chemical-recovery coke ovens that turn out the coke 
required by the nation’s open-hearth steel furnaces to 
reduce iron and scrap to molten steel. A few of the 
many products made from coal chemicals recovered 
during coking, such as nylon, plastics, sulfa drugs, 
synthetic rubber, and explosives are shown in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economic geography and eco- 
nomics. 

Rental. “Powering America’s Progress — A Modern 
Story of Bituminous Coal” may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services Section, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 138, Pennsylvania. Free rental except 
for transportation charges. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


made easier and livelier 
for student and instructor alike 


with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They speed up classroom instruction by 


simplifying the understanding or the fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART! (in color) 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (In color) 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’ standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I”’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening entry 
to the ledger are covered by illustrations, captions, 
subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single-frames, in 
color. Price $5.00 








Frame from filmstrip Part I, 
**The Bookkeeping Cycle,’ showing 
the cash account. 
































‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’”’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading the student 
through additional journal entries, posting to the ledger and the 
trial balance. 42-frames, single-frames, in color. Price $5.00 


‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’’ 
The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries 


are graphically presented in this 42-frame, single-frame 
filmstrip, in color. Price $5.00 








Produced cooperatively by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company and the Society For Visual Education, 
Inc. 


Distributed by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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> OF NEW LITERATURE 





Criteria For Certification of Business 
Teachers. 1952. By John L. Pineault, Jr. This is a 
49-page, printed, paper-bound special bulletin of the 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. The first section of the bulletin gives a 
report of the committee dealing with the development 
of a “Proposed Statement of Business Teacher Certifi- 
cation Policies.” The policies presented have received 
the critical attention of about fifty interested business 
educators at the invitation of the policies committee. 
The second section of this special bulletin reports a 
digest of a doctoral study by John L. Pineault. The 
study establishes criteria for business teacher certifica- 
tion. The purposes of the study were: (1) to develop 
a set of criteria for the certification of secondary-school 
teachers of business education; (2) to ascertain the 
different procedures and requirements in state certifica- 
tion of teachers of business; (3) to compare the state- 
ments of criteria with the existing requirements and 
policies of business-teacher certification; and (4) to 
formulate policies of certification that would apply to 
reorganization or implementation of a program of 
secondary-school business teacher certifieation. Price 
$1.00. Order from National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, The Teacher Education 
Division of United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Business Education for Mississippi High 
Schools. 1952. Bulletin No. 136. The primary pur- 
pose of this 95-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin is to 
outline the steps to be taken to develop a sound business 
education program for the secondary schools of Missis- 
sippi. It includes the following chapters: Chapter I, 
Contributing Factors to a Sound Business; Chapter II, 
Suggested Curriculum; Chapter III, Suggested Course 
Studies; Chapter IV, Extra-Class Activities; Chapter V, 
Teaching Aids; Chapter VI, Desirable Business Teacher 
Practices; and Chapter VII, Evaluation of the Business 
Education Program. Free. Supply is limited. Copies 
will be sent to state supervisors or committee members 
who are working on state courses of study in business 
education. 


Illustrative Learning Experiences. 1952. This 
108-page, printed, paper-bound monograph, No. 2 in 
the Modern School Practices Series, was reviewed in 
the March, 19538, issue of Toe Batance Sueer. The 
price of $2.00 was not included in the review. Order 
from University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 
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The Technical Business Vocabulary of 
General Business Education. 1952. By Charles 
B. Hicks. This 88-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
is one of the Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Series 
edited by Robert A. Lowry and published by Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. It contains the 
study that was selected the winner of the 1949 Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award. The study includes the 
following chapters: Chapter I, Introduction of the 
Problem; Chapter II, Research Related to the In- 
vestigation; Chapter III, Derivation of a List of the 
Most Important Technical Business Terms of General 
Business Education; Chapter IV, Development and 
Administration of the Business Vocabulary Test; 
Chapter V, Relationship Between Business Vocabulary 
Understanding and Selected Related Factors; and 
Chapter VI, Summary of Purpose, Procedures, Find- 
ings, Conclusions and Recommendations of the In- 
vestigation. A business vocabulary test and a business 
background checklist are also included in the bulletin. 
Price 85 cents. Order from Division of Commerce, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania Distributive Education Manu- 
al. 1952. Bulletin No. 380. This 142-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin was prepared under the general 
direction of Paul L. Cressman and Samuel W. Caplan 
and was edited by Rachel S. Turner. The bulletin 
outlines basic factors and a curriculum that can serve 
as a guide for organizing and administering an effective 
program of distributive education. It contains the 
following parts: Part I, Introduction; Part II, The 
Cooperative Senior High School Program; Part III, 
Curriculum; and Part IV, Adult Program. Price $1.25. 
Order from Editor, Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 911, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Work Measurement in Performance Budget- 
ing and Management Improvement. 1950. This 
30-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series 
of management bulletins published by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget. It contains 8” x 1044” charts that may 
be used for orientation of executives and supervisors 
on the purposes, uses, and main steps in the develop- 
ment of work measurement. The booklet explains that 
work measurement is a method for establishing an 
equitable relationship between work performed and 
manpower used. Price 30 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOR A 
FINISHING 
COURSE FOR 
TENOGRAPHIC 
STUDENTS 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition 


By Loso and Agnew 





Shorthand is not enough for a good stenographer. Typing is not enough for a 
good stenographer. Under the specialized classroom instruction plan too many 
students learn specialized subjects, isolated skills, and knowledges. SECRE- 
TARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to integrate and to correlate in one 


final course all the related secretarial and general office skills and knowledges. 
New skills and knowledges are added so that a high school graduate has a better 
occupational preparation. 


‘ SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with an optional workbook and 


tests. A practice set in filing also correlates with it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Scientific Discovery 


The great scientist scanned the heavens through the 


giant telescope. Intensely absorbed in what he was 
studying, he remarked rather absently to his colleague: 
“It’s going to rain tonight.” 
“What makes you say that?” 
excitedly. 
“Corns hurt,” said the scientist 


his colleague asked 


Wrong Diagnosis 


Physician (reflectively): ““Hm, the case is one, | 
think, that will yield to a mild stimulant. Let me see 
your tongue, madam, if you please.” 

Husband of Patient (hastily): “Doctor, her tongue 
doesn’t need stimulating.” 


Hats Off! 


She: “Is my hat on straight, Henry?” 

He: “Quite straight, my dear. Now do hurry 
late already.” 

She: “Well, I shall have to go back then — this 
isn’t the sort of hat that is worn straight.” 


we're 


An Eyeful 


Customer: ““The last time I had grapefruit in this 
restaurant it was terrible.” 
Waiter: “Say, wait’ll you get an eyeful of our new 
grapefruit.” 
e ee 


Case Half Solved 


Policeman (calling up station): ““A man has been 
robbed down here, and I’ve got one of them.” 

Chief: ‘“‘Which one have you?” 

Policeman: ““The man that was robbed.”’ 


The End 


“You've read my last book, haven't you?” asked the 
author. 
“T hope so,” groaned the critic. 


. + a 
Keep Trying 


“Have you forgotten that you owe me five dollars?” 
“No, not yet. Give me time, and I will.” 
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He Knows His Business 


“But, doctor,” said the worried patient, “‘are you sure 
I'll pull through? I’ve heard of cases where the doctor 
has made a wrong diagnosis, and treated someone for 
pneumonia who has afterward died of typhoid fever.” 

“Nonsense,” spluttered the affronted physician 
“When I treat a patient for pneumonia, he dies of 


pneumonia.” 
ee © e 


A Small Dose 


Owner of a midget car: “I want a half a pint of petrol 
and a teaspoonful of oil, please.” 
Garage Hand: “And shall I cough into the tires, sir?”’ 


Law-Abiding Citizen 


Teacher: “Sonny, why are you late for school every 
morning?” 
Sonny: “Every time I come to the corner there's a 


, 


sign that says, ‘School — Go Slow.’ ” 
© « * 


Undecided 


“You admit having broken into the same shop four 
times. What did you steal?” 
“A dress for my wife, but she made me change it 
three times.” 
ee ee 


Tricks of the Trade 


Client: ““The magazines you have here are all full of 
detective and mystery stories.” 

Barber: “Yes, sir; my clients’ hair stands on end and 
is easier to cut.” 


Treasure Hunt 


“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster stew,” re- 
marked the waiter, pleasantly. 
But the customer only grunted: “I’m looking for 
oysters” 
°° ¢« e@ 


The Bigger, the Better 


“Do you make life-size enlargements of snapshots?”’ 
“That’s our specialty.” 
“Fine; here’s a picture I took of the Grand Canyon.” 
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The NEW VU-GRAPH 
VISUAL AID KIT 


makes bookkeeping easy to teach and learn 


Instructor continuously faces his class . . . Vu- KIT INCLUDES: 


Graph projects over his shoulder. No need to Transparency Packets , 
Packet 1—Recording the Opening Entry 
darken classroom day or evening .. . Vu-Graph Packet 2—Fosting all Debit Items in the 
Opening Entry 
. , Packet 3—Posting all Credit Items in the 
projection is large-scale, clearly readable in day- Opening Entry 
p d Packet HOR eee won| 
j ici j > j Packet 5—Journalizing Current Entries 
ight or artificial light. rogressive developments ——_. o—Proving os ond Uciendie Ws 
Cash A 
of form being taught are seen on screen by class packet 7—Preparing « Trial Balance 
Packet 8—Preparing a Six-Column Work 
as instructor makes them. Sheet for a Service-Type Business 
Packet 9—Preparing a Profit and Loss State- 
ment 
, ‘ Packet 10—Preparing a Balance Sheet 
Vu-Graph may be used with other subjects also. Packet 11—Closing the Ledger _ 
Packet 12—Preparing a Ten-Column Work 
Already widely employed in many fields. Vu- Shest fora Meschandising Business 


Single Transparencies 


- Sales Journal 
aaah ay ' , - Purchases Journal 
terials available at special introductory price. . Cash Receipts Journal 
De h bl " ack Toveeaate parent, 
em str = } j i 5. Combin las ourna 
onstration on request, without cost or obliga Qn ye, 
tic . Columnar General Journal 
10n. . “T”’ Form Accounts and Journal 


Graph and kit of bookkeeping instructional ma- 


Prepared in collaboration with SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Address your inquiries to DEPT. 2B @® CHARLES CBeselee COMPANY 


60 BADGER AVENUE @ NEWARK 8 MN 4, 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Mature woman, experienced teacher of Gregg short- 
hand, English, heer pap ey em ey a teaching ition 
- a a school in the South or Southeast. Address, 

0. a 


College-trained man, forty-nine years of age, with wide 
experience in both private and public schools, seeks 
position as manager or principal of medium-sized, 
papeoseeve business college. Has had ten years’ success- 
ul experience as business school manager. Will consider 
leasing, with option to buy later. Now employed, but 
available on two weeks’ notice. Address, No. 139. 


An experienced lady teacher, possessing A.B. and M.A. 
degrees, desires a em pe in a senior college, junior 
co —_ or a public high school. Qualified to teach busi- 
ness law, simplified Gregg shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, business English, and secretarial science. 
Would prefer Midwestern states. Not interested in a 
business school. Available September 1. Would consider 
summer teaching. Address, No. 140. 


Young man, twenty-nine years of age, with M.S. 
degree plus one year additional training in educational 
administration, desires position in business college in 
West or Midwest. Has taught English and commerce for 
five years. Presently superintendent of small rural school. 
Can teach secretarial subjects and do promotional work. 
Address, No. 141. 


Competent lady teacher, with A.B. and M.A. degrees, 
desires teaching position in private business college or 
college for the summer or September, 1953. Has had 
twenty years’ teaching experience in high school and 
business ona, and five years’ —— in college 
teaching. Qualified to teach Gregg shorthand (anniver- 
sary, simplified, or functional), typewriting, filing, busi- 
ness English and correspondence, as well as methods in 
teaching shorthand and typewriting. Address, No. 142. 


May I put my fifteen years’ experience to work for you 
this summer? Woman teacher can offer a wide back- 
ground of business el ny school teaching, together 
with varied practical office experience, both supervisory 
and routine. I am interested in summer work only and 
will go anywhere. Address, No. 143. 


Male college teacher of socounting, merchandising, 
and allied subjects seeks ition in Philadelphia or Tren- 
ton area. Twenty ft mye experience in high school and 
aan teaching. lso experienced in placement work. 
Graduate of university and teachers college. Best refer- 


ences available. ress, No. 144. 


Man, age thirty-six, married, in good health, no 
physical defects, desires position this summer in business 
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a or college. Has had twelve pense’ teaching experi- 
ence in high school and junior college. Would consicer 
permanent position in high school or college. Can teach 
all subjects in the business administration course; how- 
ever, preferences are accounting, typing, basic business, 
business law, commercial arithmetic, and economics, 
Education includes B.S. in commerce, B.S. in education, 
and M.S. in education, with sixty hours’ work in com. 
merce. Address, No. 145. 


Man, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, desires position in 
an Eastern teachers college, junior college, or university. 
Has had twenty years’ teaching experience, the last five 
of which have non the ——- and university levels. 
Has taught all secretarial (including medical secretarial) 
and accounting subjects, in addition to those in the 
business administration field. Has had four years of 
experience as an Internal Revenue agent. Author of 
several typing books. Address, Julius Nelson, 4006 
Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 


Commercial teaching or counseling job in New York 
City area wanted, starting in July or tember, 1953, 
by experienced woman teacher. Has M.A. degree from 
i University ; New York State certified. Address, 

o. \ 


Female high school teacher wishes to teach courses in 
stenography or typewriting at a college summer session, 
full or part-time, in the vicinity of ton, Massachu- 
setts. Have taught these courses for six years and have 
had practical business experience. Address, No. 161. 


Woman with one hundred graduate hours in mathe- 
matics, business, secretarial studies, statistics, and edu- 
cation desires a position for June or September in college 
work. Twenty years’ teaching experience in college 
statistics, mathematics, and business subjects. Excellent 
references. Master's degree. Address, No. 164. 


A progressive male instructor, B.A., M.B.A., L1.B., 
registered public accountant, eighteen years’ teaching 
experience and seven years’ business experience, desires 
teaching position for the summer. Is especially qualified 
to teach accounting, auditing, business law, and busi- 
ness mathematics, but can a teach business English, 
legal sten phy, typewriting, and secretarial science. 
Available Ten . State salary and give particulars in 
first letter. Address, No. 165. 


Lady teacher with sixteen years’ teaching experience 
desires position in business school, preferably in Centrai 
or Midwestern States. Qualified to teach Gregg short- 
hand (anniversary or simplified), typewriting, and busi- 
ness English. Available September 1. Address, No. 166. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will exchange five-room apartment in Johnson City, 
New York, for one in New York City for July and August, 
and possibly June. Address, No. 160. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Woman teacher wanted to teach Gregg shorthand for 
ten-week summer course from June 15-August 21. 


School located in New York City. State education and 
experience. Address, No. 147. 


Teacher wanted for long-established secretarial school 
in New York City. Position will in in September. 
State education, experience, and subjects qualified to 


teach. Address, No. 148. 
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Wanted: by long-established business school in mid 
or north central state, a registrar to call on graduates of 
high schools in surrounding counties to enroll prospects 
in secretarial, executive secretarial, business administra- 
tion, and higher accounting, both in resident school and 
home study courses. Must have a car. Excellent co- 
operation and eompensation for a producer. Give par- 
ticulars of past experience. Address, No. 168. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to Buy: Several Stenotype or Stenograph 
machines. Must be late models. Address, No. 149. 


Want to buy or lease a good commercial school. Should 
have a day enrollment of 75 or more. Please send com- 
plete information. Address, No. 150. 


Want to buy business school in New York City. Must 
have at least 150-student ca a, and an established 
reputation. Can invest up to fis, in cash. Please give 
detailed information including price in first letter. 
Address, No. 162. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Small, money-making school, located in Finger Lakes 
Region of New York State, for sale. Excellent reputation. 
Ideal for man and wife. Registered by the New York 
State Board of Regents; approved for all veteran training, 
including P.L. 550. 1953-54 advertising program in prog- 
ress. Investigation of reputation of school invited. Fa 
cash price asked. Would like to turn over school to new 
owners for September, 1953, enrollment. Owner must 
sell for personal reasons. Address, No. 151. 


Small correspondence school in the East for sale. 
Seventy-five per cent of business is with public schools. 
Excellent reputation. Specializing in business education 
only. Enough business assured new owner to carry school 
for next few years. Tremendous potential. Licensed by 
State Department of Education. A _ well-established 
business for man and wife who have business training. 
Will help finance. Address, No. 152. 


Partner wanted. $15,000 will buy a half interest in a 


fifty-year old business school and a five-year-old mail 
ooder publishing business. Not a get-rich quick propo- 
sition, but a steady income. Prefer man and wife team. 
Address, No. 153. 


For Sale: Business school in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Two-teacher staff at t, but could be ex- 
panded. Closely populated ustrial territory. Excellent 
ae. Attractive price and real opportunity. 
Address, No. 154. 


Well-established business co e in a Massachusetts 
city of between 100,000 and 200, must be sold to settle 
an estate. Gross income last year over $80,000. 
consider employing a prospective purchaser who wishes 
to take an option to purchase. Address, No. 155. 


Business school in the Middle West, established over 
~ geass. for sale. School has good reputation, location, 
an approved for veterans’ training. Address, No. 156. 


Business college, with capacity of sixty students, for 
sale. In continuous o tion since 1902. pases territory 
to draw from. Excellent reputation. outlet for 
SS. Approved for G.l. training under P.L. 550. 
agg of N.A.C.B.S. Owner is retiring. Address, 

io. ° 


Reliable school with reputation for doing high-class 
work for sale. Located in New York State. tablished 
30 years. Sufficient equipment for 80 or more students. 
Owner must retire because of age and physical handicaps. 
Address, No. 158. 


Good business college, located in the South, for sale. 
Approved for veteran training. Speedwriting franchise. 
A real buy. Owner is moving. Address, No. 159. 


Long-established, three-teacher business school, 
located in suburb of New York City, for sale. Modern 
equipment. Unlimited territory. Owner wishes to re- 
tire. Address, No. 163. 


Business school, located in rapidly growing Great Lakes 
region of 200,000 population, with no competition, for 
sale. S writing franchise; approved for training vet- 
erans of World War Il and Korean veterans. Squat for 
150 students. Successful day and evening sc . New 
home study department developing. Pr $35,000, in- 
cludes building with living quarters, equipment, and 
approximately $8,000 of notes and accounts. $10,000 will 
handle. Will consider selling only to good schoolman. 
Ill health reason for selling. Address, No. 167. 


Baltimore Businessmen Visit Schools 


Recently more than two hundred repre- 
sentatives of local business firms in Balti- 
more were invited to visit thirty-three 
schools in the Baltimore Public School 
System. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
visitors were major executives in their firms; 
about 73 per cent represented department 
heads, supervisors, and their assistants; and 
about 2 per cent were owners of their own 
businesses. 

A letter of invitation signed by the super- 
intendent of public instruction was sent to 
the president of the Association of Com- 
merce and to labor groups. The letter out- 
lined the purpose of the visit as well as the 
time and the program that was to be fol- 
lowed. It enlisted the co-operation of the 
businessmen in providing the names of the 
persons who would represent the companies 
or labor groups that constituted their or- 
ganizations. 

All the businessmen were invited to the 
opening session, which seemed to be particu- 
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larly effective in that certain fundamental 
principles were presented which could be 
used as a basis for judging what was to be 
seen on the visits to each school. It also 
served the purpose of introducing the ad- 
ministrative staff to the visitors. After 
the opening session the businessmen were 
divided into groups of not more than ten 
each so that no company would be twice 
represented in the same group. The closing 
session was based upon questions prepared 
by the visitors during the day. 

Each visitor was provided with an evalua- 
tion form requesting comments and criti- 
cisms. While only a few of these forms were 
returned, the businessmen were unanimous 
in their enthusiasm not only for what was 
seen and heard, but particularly for making 
the visit an annual event. Comments made 
by businessmen directly to many of the 
teachers were of such nature as to support 
the belief that the day’s program served a 
real need in the life of Bebianes. 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for 
courses commonly referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced business, business 
administration, or business organization and management. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Second Edition 
By Shilt and Wilson 
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In order to motivate and to make the presentation 


realistic, the student starts with the organization of 


a business and proceeds on through the study of 


all the essentials of operating and managing a 
business. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
small businesses because most businesses are 
small. The discussions deal with specific details of 
procedure, organization, and management. Many 
concrete examples are used, and numerous illus- 
trations serve to make the principles meaningful. 
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SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


e Opportunities 

e Financial Requirements 
e Business Organization 
e Selecting a Location 

e Housing Facilities 

e Leasing or Buying 

e Obtaining Equipment 
e Arrangement or Layout 
e Purchasing Problems 

e Price Policies 

e Merchandising 

e Problems of Selling 

e Advertising 

e Displays 

e Distribution 

e Transportation 

e Credit and Collection 

e Financial Records 

e Budgeting 

e Risks and Insurance 

e Financial Problems 

e Hiring and Training 

e Compensation 

e Government Regulations 
e Taxation 

e Growth and Expansion 
e Keeping Abreast 
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Penmanship to help all your students 


Applied Penmanship 


By Luther Lyon 


* Textbook-workbook 
APPLIED PENMANSHIP takes your students as 


- ¢ Functional 


the e and develops their skill in penmanship. 
1ey are and develops thei penmanship ° Applied 
It is not a system, but it is a very carefully planned 


* Motivated 
means of improving writing habits. Throughout the 


book there are special penmanship drills, warm-up +. a epee ates 
drills, corrective drills, diagnostic drills, hand- ¢ With analysis sheets 
writing check-up lists, and handwriting analysis 

charts. The progressive program in teaching pen- 


manship includes the application of penmanship 


skills to many different kinds of business use. 


Ww 


semen Sebewate Publishing Co. 


in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Univ. of Michizan 
Ann Arbor 


Michigan 


if your students have trouble 
with vocabulary and spelling. 
here is a solution: 


WORD STUDIES 


Third Edition — By Walters 


WORD STUDIES is truly an amazing book. 
In many schools it is being ordered regu- 
larly for every high school student. It is 
more than a speller because it emphasizes 
vocabulary building, pronunciation, word 


meaning, word usage, and spelling. 


There is a place in your school for WORD 
STUDIES even though you do not offer a 
specific course. Most schools use this 
book as a supplement in English or in 


other classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 








